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“NEWS OF ‘THE WEEK. 


ane Skee 
N Tuesday, M. Develle, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
made his statement to the Chamber in regard to Siam. 
The Siamese had encroached on Tonquin and Anam, and these 
encroachments could not be borne. France had always claimed 
the left bank of the Mekong as the limit of her Indo-Chinese 
possessions, and the time had come to enforce her rights and 
to recover the left bank of the river. To attain this result 
France might have bombarded Bangkok. She chose instead 
the policy of operating inland, drove back the Siamese 
outposts, and recovered three hundred miles of territory. 
In the course of these operations a French officer was 
killed, but on pressure being brought to bear on the 
Siamese Government, they had virtually agreed to make 
reparation. Then came the events of July 13th. “Lord 
Dufferin,” said M. Develle, “made the following declara- 
tion to me :—‘ 1am directed by my Government to tell you 
that in the conflict in which you are engaged with Siam 
regarding your frontiers you will not find England in any 
way opposing you.’ I thanked Lord Dufferin for his commu- 
nication, telling him that the conduct of England was all the 
more natural, inasmuch as we had in no way any intention of 
threatening the independence of Siam.” A statement made 
in the House of Commons by Sir Edward Grey was, however, 
not consistent with this declaration, and was likely to make 
the Siamese believe that they would be supported by England. 
Accordingly, M. Develle remonstrated, and as England was 
sending ships, sent more ships; these ships were fired on, 
and accordingly forced the passage of the river. The mini- 
mum which France would now accept from the Siamese 
‘Government was satisfaction for its acts on the Mekong for 
the assassination of M. Grosgurin, and for the violation of 
the Treaty of 1856. The independence of Siam will not be 
destroyed, but reparation will be exacted. The speech was 
hardly reassuring, considering the strong feeling prevailing 
in England in regard to the real designs of France. 





The answer of the Siamese to the ultimatum of the French 
Government, described by us in detail in another column, will 
probably not be known till Monday. It is stated, however, in a 
Reuter’s telegram, dated “ Bangkok, Thursday,” that the Court 
‘is doing its best to maintain a pacific attitude, in spite of the 
threatening action of the French gunboats, which keep steam 
up night and day, and have their decks cleared for action. In 
the House of Commons on Thursday, Sir Edward Grey 
announced that the only portion of the ultimatum which con- 
cerned us was that relating to “territorial arrangements,” 
and that the Government have “ determined at once to send 
Lord Dufferin to Paris to exchange views in an amicable 
spirit with regard to certain points which seem to require 
elucidation.” 


On Saturday last, the Reichstag passed the third reading | 








of the German Army Bill by a slightly increased majority,— 
i.e., 16 (201 to 185). This was due to the fact that Ahlwardt 
and two other Anti-Semites, who were absent before, voted 
for the Bill at the final stage; and that two Ultramontanes, 
who had previously voted against it, abstained. Herr Bebel, 
the Socialist, made on the third reading one of those speeches 
which have earned him the reputation of the most eloquent 
and persuasive speaker in Europe. It was characteristic of 
the new régime that the impatient Emperor visited the 
Reichstag building just before the vote, and decorated Herr 
von Stumm—the leader of the Free Conservative party, who 
has throughout been a warm advocate of the Bill—with the 
Order of the House of Hohenzollern. There is a general sense 
of relief in Germany that the Army question has at last been 
settled. Meantime, public opinion is annoyed and bewildered 
by the mischievous activity of Anti-Semites. 


On Friday, July 14th, the House of Commons, after a 
formal vote of congratulation on the Royal wedding, went 
into Committee of Supply on a financial resolution supple- 
mentary to the Home-rule Bill. In the course of the dis- 
cussion, the Government attempted to unfold the latest 
principle adopted by them in regard to Irish finance. Accord- 
ing to Sir William Harcourt, things stand thus :— 


REVENUE DERIVED FROM IRELAND. | EXPENDITURE ON IRIsH OBJECTS. 





COREIMIE iacccascatscsas £2,402,000 | Civil Government 
COS MIMI s 42s caisson ddanaeeee 2,240,000} charges.............. £3,123,000 
| Eres ok 624,000 | Constabulary ......... 1,459,000 
Licence-duties......... 194. yood Estimated deficit on 
Stamp-duties ......... 707,000) the postal account. 52,000 
Income-tax ............ 552,000 | 
Crown lands............ 65,000 | 
Miscellaneous Irish 
FOCEIPES 2... .0c0sceee 138,000 | 
TROND ci heccdiccutes £6,922,000 "WOGMh cistincdads £4,634,000 


The difference between the totals is nearly £2,300,000, and 
that the Government take as Ireland’s contribution to the Im- 
perial expenditure. But that is almost exactly one-third of the 
Trish revenue, and two-thirds of the Irish revenue is what the 
English Government propose to hand over to the Irish 
Government. 


“The Government proposed to give to Ireland two- 
thirds of the Irish revenue derived from the taxes and 
Crown lands, which amounted to £4,522,000, and the whole of 
the miscellaneous receipts, which stood at £138,000. That 
would be giving to Ireland £4,660,000. That sum would 
exceed the actual expenditure upon Ireland, as estimated for 
the year 1892-93, by a sum of £26,000. They also proposed to 
give to Ireland an allowance of one-third of the cost of the 
constabulary,”—or about £500,000. Therefore, on the Govern- 
ment’s own showing, Ireland will pay £526,000 less a year than 
she ought to pay in strictness. But in this calculation, nothing 
is allowed for the collection of the Irish revenue,—an item of 
£227,000. Therefore, Ireland’s contribution will in reality be 
nearly £800,000 per annum short. These facts were brought 
out by Mr. Goschen and Mr. Chamberlain; but a full 
criticism of the scheme was held over till a more convenient 
opportunity. 





On Monday, the House began the discussion of the third 
“water-tight compartment,” but with a notable decrease of 
vigour and interest. The experience of “that two-handed 
engine at the door,” which, as in “ Lycidas,” “stands ready to 
smite once and smite no more,” takes all reality out of the 
debates. The chief event of the evening was Mr. Morley’s 
statement as to the way in which it was intended to deal with 
the existing officials in the permanent Civil Service. What was 
to be guarded against was, on the one hand, capricious dis- 
missal, reduction of salaries, and oppressive treatment tanta- 
mount to expulsion; and, on the other, a strike, or calculated 
and combined inefficiency. The Government began by a tran- 
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sitional period of five years, during which retirements might 
take place with six months’ notice on either side, on special 
terms of compensation. After the five years, the full pension 
earned before and in the transitional period was secured to 
the Civil servant whenever he did retire. The Treasury of 
the United Kingdom would make these payments, and a joint 
committee—two from the Treasury of the United Kingdom 
and one from that of Ireland—would consider and, in effect, 
adjudicate on cases in dispute during the transitional period. 
This applied to Civil servants of all kinds,—1,201 persons 
would be affected by the Clause. The Irish Government 
would not be permitted and would not want to make vindictive 


clearances. 


On Tuesday, and after Mr. T. W. Russell’s proposal to 
include the principal teachers of the Irish National schools 
had been negatived, Mr. Balfour criticised Mr. Morley’s 
scheme, and moved, as an amendment, that no official should be 
dismissed until an offer had been made to him of a place of 
an analogous kind in the Civil Service of England and Scot- 
land. Mr. O’Brien had written an article in which the policy of 
“clearing out the Castle” was distinctly contemplated. Again, 
“according to the Prime Minister, huge savings were to be 
made on expenditure by the Irish Parliament at the expense 
of the Civil servants in order to produce that plethora of 
money which the right hon. gentleman was sanguine enough 
to prophesy.” But it was breach of faith not to protect the 
Trish Civil servants from such a policy. The persons called 
Trish Civil servants were not Irish Civil servants, but members 
of the Imperial Civil Service happening to be on duty in 
Ireland. They did not know for certain, till after their ex- 
aminations, whether they would be sent to Ireland, England, 
or Scotland. This fact, in our opinion, makes the proposed 
plan a gross injustice. The Irish Civil servants, if retired com, 
pulsorily, ought to be treated at least as well as English Civil 
servants retired on the abolition or reorganisation of an office. 
Mr. Gladstone’s answer was that “the terms offered were 
most equitable and liberal, and that every doubtful point had 
been ruled in favour of the Irish officials.” Mr. Balfour’s 
stheme was “totally impossible.” The amendment was 
negatived by 42 votes (241 to 199). 





The discussion of the clauses affecting the treatment of the 
Trish Civil servants, and the conditions of their service, their 
dismissal, and their pensions, was continued on Wednesday, 
when the most important of the divisions occurred on the 
question raised by a new subsection of Mr. Morley’s, whether 
the Committee appointed to determine difficult questions, 
arising during the transitional period of five years between 
the Civil servants and the Irish Executive, should consist of 
two members appointed by the British Treasury and one by 
the Irish Government, or, as Mr. Sexton proposed, of two on 
each side. Mr. Bartley pointed out that if the present 
Government continued in office, probably all three, whether 
appointed by the British Treasury or by the Irish Govern- 
ment, would be of the same way of thinking, in which Mr. 
Balfour agreed; but Mr. Sexton suspected the Government 
of wishing to carry anti-Irish Treasury nominees by alliance 
with the Tories, which was very unkind of him, and very un- 
grateful to Mr. Gladstone, who has shown no disposition of the 
sort. Finding, however, that the Unionists would support the 
Government, Mr. Sexton had no scruple in dividing against 
them, the result being 131 votes for Mr. Sexton’s amendment, 
and 298 for the subsection of the Government as previously 
amended by the Government,—majority, 167. 


On Thursday, the guillotine made its usual weekly descent, 
and votes were taken without discussion on some ten clauses. 
These included matters of very great importance, and matters 
in regard to which discussion was impossible on the first or 
second readings, and will be still more impossible during the 
debates on the new and deferred clauses, the report, and the 
third reading. The Government majorities varied from 35 to 
26. On Mr. Morley’s amendment, intended to prevent the 
Trish Parliament from creating a gendarmerie, the majority 
however reached 488. 


On Monday, at the quarterly General Court of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, when the President, Sir Albert Rollit, 
M.P., took the chair, the Chamber presented to Sir John 
Lubbock, M.P., an address, illuminated on vellum, warmly 
recognising his services to the Chamber during the five years 





of his presidency. The address, very cordial in its language, 
was of an easily imaginable kind. But the man to whom it 
was presented is one less easily imagined and understood than 
almost any other of the leading thinkers and politicians of 
his day. A banker, an economist, a great authority on all the 
leading questions of commerce, yet at the same time a leading 
politician, as thoroughly Liberal and friendly to the people 
at large as he is constitutional and disinclined to abrupt revo- 
lutionary change, he yet belongs as clearly to the strictly 
scientific and literary world as he does to the commercial and 
political. He is a distinguished naturalist and archeologist, a 
literary writer of great ability, and, in a word, one of the few 
men whose tranquil but keen observation embraces almost 
the whole range of human interests. As a rule, the City sets 
its peculiar and indelible stamp on the men who devote them- 
selves professionally to any branch of commerce; but it has 
not set that stamp on Sir John Lubbock. As Sir Albert Rollit 
justly said, Sir John Lubbock “had sounded most things, 
from the lives of the busy bees” (and he might have added, 
the political intelligence of the ants), “ to the pleasures of life 
itself.” And there is the air about him of this wide range of 
interest, as becomes the Member for the London University, 
—the air of a man who knows the commercial world without 
being imprisoned in it, who looks at it with detachment, with- 
out being absorbed by its complicated problems, or made 
giddy by its exhausting excitements. Few men so well versed 
in commerce have kept their minds so clear and undisturbed 
by commercial risks and cares. 

A cottage hospital at Willesden, containing eight beds and 
a small private ward, which had been provided by the 
generosity of the eminent journalist, Mr. J. Passmore 
Edwards,—who in a great variety of ways has proved him- 
self a true philanthropist,—was opened on Tuesday by Miss 
Balfour. Mr. Balfour, the leader of the Opposition, was 
present, and returned thanks for the enthusiastic acknow- 
ledgment of his sister’s services, remarking that when 
such a parish as Willesden was increasing at the rate of five 
thousand souls a year, it would take not only all the efforts 
which the State is making to improve the dwellings and 
extend the open spaces of the Metropolis, but all the energy 
which private beneficence (like that of Mr. Passmore Edwards) 
is devoting to the service of the public, to keep pace with the 
wants which are daily making themselves felt amongst us. Mr. 
Balfour was far from disposed to discourage the experiments 
in what is sometimes called State Socialism, which Parliament 
is so ready and even eager to sanction. But he believed that 
the efforts of individual enterprise and charity are so essen- 
tial for any successful dealing with the rapidly growing wants 
and miseries of London, that he would be very little inclined 
to support these experiments in State Socialism, if he were at 
all afraid that they would tend to divert from its natural 
channels the steady stream of private charity. Yet, surely 
that is exactly the kind of question to which no reply is as 
yet possible. There is no sort of gauge by which to measure 
the effect of public upon private charity. Does it increase, or 
diminish, or leave unaffected the volume of that most neces- 
sary stream ? 


On Monday, in the House of Lords, Lord Londonderry 
called attention to the administration of justice in Ireland, 
relying, among other things, on the address of Mr. Justice Gib- 
son to the Grand Jury of the County Clare and on his remark 
that the Court was engaged in “a solemn comedy,” since 
juries invariably failed to convict in cases of agrarian crime. 
Lord Londonderry also declared, on the authority of Colonel 
Turner, that “there has been a grave departure from the 
practice under the late Government” in regard to the classi- 
fication of crime; the end, of course, being to make out 
the condition of the country better than it really is, and 
to represent serious outrages of the moon-lighting order 
as mere intimidation. Lord Spencer, in reply, vigorously 
defended Mr. Morley and the course pursued by the 
Government. The Government, he admitted, were not 
satisfied with the state of Clare, but he maintained that they 
were doing their best, and that nothing would be effected bya 
change of venue. The result of debates like the one in which 
he was taking part, was to “weaken the arm of the law in 
Ireland.” Lord Shand, at the end of the debate, added a word 
or two of real value. “He could not understand why the 
power of changing the venue should not be exercised in Ire- 
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land, for as it was constantly used in Scotland, it could not 
be held to cast any stigma upon Ireland.” The Government, he 
added, were bound to respect the opinion of Judges who 
went circuit in Clare. 


On Monday night and in the small hours of Tuesday, the 
strength of the London Fire Brigade was taxed to its utmost 
by three bad fires,—one in St. Mary-Axe, one in Aldgate, and 
one in Brompton. The first was by far the most destructive, 
purning-out the whole block of warehouses bounded by St. 
Mary-Axe, Bevis Marks, Bury Court, and Bury Street, and 
doing damage which has been estimated as high as £2,000,000. 
The fire raged with extraordinary fierceness and rapidity, in 
spite of the 167 firemen, with thirty-one steam-engines and 
two manuals, who were drafted to it. The feeling that London 
narrowly escaped a great disaster, owing to the fact that 
three fires were raging at once, has induced the County 
Council, it is said, to add to the Brigade a special depot 
of fifty men, who are to be stationed on the Embankment, 
to act as a sort of flying-column, available for cases of 
exceptional urgency. It is curious to note that the “ quadri- 
lateral” burnt in St. Mary-Axe was half composed of new 
puildings of stone and iron, and half of old ones of brick and 
timber. The stone-and-iron fabrics have fallen in utter ruin ; 
those in brick and timber still stand erect, though gutted. 


Mr. Balfour made an amusing and very confident speech to 
the United Club, in St. James’s Hall, on Wednesday. He 
said that never in the whole history of our Parliament had 
such a tremendous strain been put on the Members of the 
House of Commons as during this Session, and never had 
the strain been more vigorously borne. As for obstruction, 
there had been positively no sort of obstruction. For example, 
only this week one comparatively unimportant clause, which 
excited no strong party feeling, the speeches being chiefly 
short speeches by Irish Nationalist Members, took up two 
whole days; and on Thursday there were left only four hours 
for the discussion of eight or nine more clauses. No one who 
had been in the House of Commons could pretend for a 
moment that this most important and revolutionary measure 
had been obstructed, or had had even a reasonable proportion 
of Parliamentary attention devoted to it. As for the Anti- 
Parnellite Party, they had ventured to vote for amendments 
representing what they desired and believed in, only when 
they were quite sure that they were going to be unsuc- 
cessful, for otherwise they would have defeated the Govern- 
ment, and then all their hopes would have been extinguished. 
The Government were like a financial company trading on too 
small a capital, and had borrowed help from every quarter. 
Directly their supporters pressed them to discharge the debts 
for which they had given security, they would collapse; and 
Mr. Balfour is very sanguine indeed that that collapse is at 
hand. 


Lord Randolph Churchill made one of his rather violent 
speeches at Boston, on Wednesday night, to a great Unionist 
meeting. Lord Randolph assailed Mr. Gladstone with all 
the wrath which he can concentrate in his perorations :— 
“Mr. Gladstone has lost all those qualities which he once 
possessed. He has nothing but disguise and artifice. He is 
like a political gambler, staking his last throw, playing for 
high stakes, the votes of his country, and counting, like all 
gamblers, political as well as others, upon a lucky card 
turning. up; and, like all other gamblers, his experience is 
that the card which will save him never comes. He will be 
finally defeated, finally, I think, excluded from political life, 
whenever the Dissolution may come; and it cannot be more 
than twelve months distant. Like Richard of Gloucester on 
the field of Bosworth, or like Napoleon at the struggle of 
Waterloo, power will suddenly leave him, and contemporary 
history will condemn him for having thrown away his golden 
opportunity, for having falsified the confidence which the 
country had in him, and for having attempted to lead his 
countrymen astray in the path of ruin and in the path of dis- 
honour ; and contemporary and fature historians will denounce 
him for a deliberate attempt, at the close or on approaching 
the evening of his life, to deliberately betray his native land.” 
Lord Randolph’s language is not discriminating. He cannot 
condemn Mr. Gladstone’s policy more earnestly than we do; 
but to speak of him as leading his country astray in the 
“path of dishonour,” is not judicious, for it suggests that he 
is dishonouring himself by a Home-rule policy he does not 





believe in, which is certainly not true. Mr. Gladstone is com- 
mitted to what we think will dishonour England. But he 
believes that it will crown England with eternal honour. 

The evidence given before tke court-martial on the loss of 
the ‘ Victoria,’ which has been sitting in Malta during the 
past week, has been of quite unusual interest. A full state- 
ment of the facts tends to show that from some cause, physical 
or accidental, Admiral Tryon was not for the time being in 
possession of that sound judgment and practical good sense 
which had earned him the reputation of being the best sea- 
man in the Navy. How strong was the confidence he inspired 
was shown by the frank, and, under the circumstances, per- 
fectly reasonable avowal of Captain Bourke, the captain of the 
‘Victoria.’ Asked as to what, was his opinion when the order 
for turning inwards with but six cables of distance was persisted 
in, he replied :—“It seems to me that I had in my mind that 
something else was going to happen. I had, like everybody 
else, unbounded confidence in the Commander-in-Chief, and 
the idea in my mind was, ‘ He is going to change; he is going 
to do something; he knows how to get out of it.’” There has 
been a good deal of foolish talk in the newspapers intended 
to show the stupidity of rigid discipline in the matter of 
obeying orders. People in view of this one catastrophe forget 
the thousands of disasters avoided by obeying orders blindly. 








One of the most remarkable incidents of the court-martial 
was the production of a memorandum in which the limits of 
obedience to orders were specifically laid down by Admiral 
Tryon himself. The memorandum was only written last 
May. The Admiral, after quoting some words of the Duke of 
Wellington, goes on to say that “orders directing the movement 
of ships, either collectively or singly, are invariably accom- 
panied, as a matter of course, with the paramount understood 
condition,—With due regard to the safety of her Majesty’s 
ships.” He further lays it down that “when the literal 
obedience to any order, however given, would entail a collision 
with a friend, or endanger a ship by running on shore, or in 
any other way, paramount orders direct that the danger is to 
be avoided, while the object of the order should be attained if 
possible.” Thus Admiral Tryon described, as it were, how his 
own blunder ought to be avoided, but did not foresee that his 
subordinates could not and would not believe that he could 
make such a blunder. It is impossible to blame Admiral 
Markham for executing a perfectly explicit order which he 
had twice been required to obey. He had a right to believe 
that the Commander-in-Chief knew what he was about. 





A special conference of the Miners’ Federation met in 
Birmingham on Wednesday to consider the demand made by 
the masters for a 25 per cent. reduction in wages, or a 
reference to arbitration. The reduction, however, is “ caleu- 
lated on the amount not of the gross wages received, but of 
the advances obtained upon the 1888 basis.” The South 
Wales miners abstained, and'those of Durham and Northum- 
berland expressed themselves beforehand as opposed to 
astrike. The Conference was thus practically confined to the 
miners of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and the Midlands. The 
labourers whose interests are concerned number nearly half-a- 
million; and thus, not less than two million persons are 
involved in the issue of the struggle. Mr. Aspinwall (Lanca- 
shire) carried a resolution against a reduction of wages; 
while the amendment of Mr. Wilson, M.P., in favour of arbi- 
tration, was lost by 50,000 to 198,000, Northumberland not 
voting. On Friday, the delegates met the masters in order, if 
possible, to come to an arrangement. 


The Cambridge Summer Meeting, which opens on July 
29th, has a programme which will prove useful in several im- 
portant respects. The lectures which will be delivered upon 
history and literature deal with “The Making of Modern 
England,” and supply a capital foundation for the teaching 
of the duties of the English citizen, which is to be a feature 
in the new continuation schools of Mr. Acland. It will cer- 
tainly give ballast to the elementary teacher to attend a course 
on the growth of the Indian or the Colonial Empire, and 
Professor Sidgwick’s lectures on “ The History of Modern 
Political Ideas ” will doubtless remove some misapprehensions. 


Bank Rate, 25 per cent. 


New Consols (2$) were on Friday 99! 
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THE EXCUSE FOR GLOOM. 


E cannot and do not believe that the people of the 
United Kingdom will support their representatives 
in the very grave resolve which the House of Commons, 
by a majority of 27, took last week, to concede to the 
Irish Members not only the government of their own 
affairs, but a veritable tyranny, in the strictest sense, over 
British affairs as well. We do not in the least believe 
that the people of this island had taken-in the full 
meaning of Mr. Gladstone’s proposal for applying the 
“ discipline” which he deems the English race to stand so 
much in need of. If they have really apprehended clearly 
what he is about, and are determined to let him have his 
way, we shall look forward with the greatest dismay to the 
political future. It would be a very great step indeed 
beyond Irish Home-rule, to invite eighty tyrants to destroy 
the representative character of the House of Commons as 
regards all the affairs of England and Scotland. We shall 
hold any deliberate endorsement of this policy by the 
constituencies as evidence that a change has passed over 
the political mind of this nation, which will be rightly 
treated by the world at large as indicating a real and 
very serious shrinkage in the political character and 
capacity of the English race. 

In the first place, it would show that our nation had lost 
its political instinct as distinguished from its political judg- 
ment and prudence; and political instinct, though it does not 
necessarily involve political judgment and prudence, is the 
principal groundwork of those great gifts. You might as 
well expect a watch-dog to be up to his work without instinct, 
as a nation to be up to such work as ours without it. Without 
political instinct, we can have no early warning that things 
are going wrong with us, and that they need our close 
personal attention. We hear the voice of the charmer, and 
do not feel that we have something else to do than to listen 
to it, that we are missing the moment for action, that 
we are betraying the nature which prompts us to snatch 
the earliest opportunity for guarding against impending 
danger. What the herd would be without the instinct 
which scents the approach of an enemy from afar, 
the nation would be that has lost its natural aptitude 
for rule when the moment comes for vigilance, and 
instead of vigilance, it is found dreaming dreams of ease 
or pleasure or gain. If there is no thrill, no shock felt, 
when we are counselled to hand over the casting-vote 
which shall determine our national policy, to those who 
have repeatedly shown that they grudge us our place in 
the world, and would paralyse our nerve if they could, the 
central qualification for our life as a nation is gone. This is 
just the difference between the people that knows its work, 
and the people that does not,—that the former is startled 
into the keenest watchfulness by any approach of danger to 
the efficiency of that work, while the latter looks on in com- 
placent apathy. A sentinel who hears a distant rushing, 
and takes no heed of it; a look-out who sees the flash of 
a light at sea, or the gleam of breakers ahead, and fails to 
interpret its meaning, is not more unfit for his duty than 
a nation which is advised to put the post of supreme 
importance into the hands of the disaffected, and is not 
startled at once into the attitude of keen alarm. We are 
quite aware that the supreme moment has not yet come. 
We are quite aware that the House of Lords will give us 
another opportunity of showing that this nation has no 
such abject folly in its head as the design of reducing the 
influence of England in the administration of the United 
Kingdom, and assigning a double power to those who 
have exulted over every blunder we have made, and who 
even now openly delight in defying the authorities to whom 
the maintenance of our political order is entrusted. We 
shall use that opportunity, no doubt, with significant 
purpose when it comes. But even if we do, it is 
no good omen for us, that while the danger is still com- 
paratively distant, we do not show any uneasiness at its 
approach ; that constituencies which ought to have been 
warning their Members that they are not going to allow 
such madness as the new Ninth Clause of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bill to pass the House of Commons, remain silent ; that they 
do not proclaim aloud their determination not to rely 
solely on their inner line of defence when they ought to 
be defending their outposts; that they are not declaring 
their resolve to repudiate such nonsense as the proposal 


principle of representation ; that they are not alive to the 
perils of the situation, and determined to extinguish the 
spark before it has any chance of becoming a conflagration 
Now, the English and Scotch people have not shown this 
alacrity of national feeling. They have taken no alarm 
at the most monstrous proposal ever made to us since this 
century began. Instead of springing to their feet and 
saying, ‘ We authorised you to give Home-rule to Ireland 
but we never dreamt of authorising you to take away 
Home-rule from Great Britain, and to give the Irish 
contingent a double share in the government by way of 
reward for its fidelity to the principles of boycotting and 
the Plan of Campaign,’ the Gladstonian constituencies 
have been perfectly inert, and have been quite content 
to wait humbly for the next opportunity of showing that 
many of them are alienated by the extraordinary course 
which the Government have taken. We are far from sup- 
posing that they are not so alienated. But certainly the 
evidence of anything like keen political instinct is wanting. 
The electors are not, apparently, shocked at what they have 
brought upon themselves. They wait only too patiently 
for the next regular chance of showing that many of them 
have changed their nrinds. And it seems to usa just ground 
for deep anxiety and gloom that it is so. We hoped that 
Mr. Gladstone’s calm proposal, made at the eleventh hour 
last week, to throw over every pretence of confining the 
special Irish privileges to Irish affairs, would have wakened 
up even those electors who had given their suffrages to- 
Mr. Gladstone as absolutely as railway shareholders assign 
their proxies to their favourite director. We have been 
undeceived, and are alarmed at the grave deficiency in ele- 
mentary political instinct which that undeceiving causes us. 


And it should not only have been a shock to the political 
instinct of the democracy, it should have been a plain dis- 
proof, even to the most rudimentary popular judgment 
of Mr. Gladstone’s sagacity, that he has now advised us, 
instead of excluding the Irish Members altogether from Par- 
liament as he proposed to do in 1886, to invite them directly 
to vote on all our affairs as well as to vote separately on 
their own. There is something so grotesque in proposing, 
as an equivalent for absolute exclusion, double inclusion, 
that it ought to have awakened at once the rudest and least 
cultivated popular judgment. Can a statesman really be 
wise who proposes, as an alternative for quasi-divorce, an 
enhanced privilege of control? ‘Take your choice,’ Mr. 
Gladstone says ; ‘I was anxious that Irishmen should not 
meddle either in the common concerns of England and 
Ireland, or in the purely local concerns of England, as 
Ireland preferred to have a Legislature of her own apart. 
You did not like that proposal, and I now propose as an 
alternative that Ireland shall be compensated for excluding 
you from all interference in her own local concerns by being 
entrusted with a special control over yours, though it will 
obviously be her interest, of course, so to manage them 
that you shall be compelled to bear a good many of her 
burdens as well as all your own.’ That is so strange and 
openly cynical a proposal, that even the least disciplined 
democracy should surely have seen the astounding character 
of the alternative at the first glance. What kind of states- 
manship is that which proposes in quick succession dia- 
metrically opposite treatment for the very same emergency ? 
The whole significance of the present situation is the 
enthusiastic confidence of the Gladstonian constituencies 
in Mr. Gladstone. Now, ought not this confidence to 
have been abruptly and rudely shaken by Mr. Gladstone’s 
sudden demand last week to amend his former Bill by a 
Bill of exactly the opposite drift, to give the Irish 
Members both their fair share of the common duties of 
the two peoples, and also an exclusive right to meddle in 
what does not concern them at all, by way of emphasising 
the necessity of excluding us from that which concerns 
them, and them alone? It seems to us that the political 
sagacity of the English democracy must have grown very 
faint, when it does not begin to distrust the dictator 
who passes from the alternative of 1886 to the alterna- 
tive of 1893. The man who recommended the former 
policy, and urged it with eagerness then, should never 
have recommended the present policy now. Such a re- 
commendation is a reductio ad absurdum of his states- 
manship, and even the rawest democracy might have seen 
as much as that. As to not only the political instinct, but 





also the deliberate political judgment of our people, we 
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sesame 
hold that there is the greatest possible reason for deep 
and serious alarm. We shall be saved no doubt, but “so 


as by fire.” 





THE SIAMESE QUESTION. 


HE wisdom of guarding our Indian frontiers by 
“buffer” States is not a matter which we have any 
desire to discuss on the present occasion. But even 
ranting that the policy we pursue is a wise one, and that 
the balance of convenience is in favour of “ buffer” States, 
it must be admitted that there are certain inconveniences 
attaching to it. Of these inconveniences we are just now 
enjoying an example. We are all in confusion as to 
whether Siam is strictly in the position of a “buffer” 
State, and if so, whether we have a right to forbid France 
to attack her, and generally as to what are our rights and 
interests. If France marched with us in Eastern Asia, 
we should know exactly where we stood. A foot across 
the border would mean war at once. As it is, we are per- 
Jexed by not knowing exactly how we stand, or exactly 
what we ought to do. 

The answer to the French ultimatum will probably 
not be published until these pages are in our readers’ 
hands. In any case, it cannot be received in time to 
be commented on here. We can, however, review the 
situation as a whole, and point out (1) what it is that the 
French want, (2) what appear to be our interests and rights 
in the matter. The French have desired, ever since they 
were seized by the longing for founding an Indo-Chinese 
Empire, to connect their possessions in Cochin-China and 
Anam. In Cochin-China and Cambodia, France possesses 
the delta and lower waters of the Mekong river. Further 
up the coast, in the direction of China, is her colony of 
Tonquin. A glance at the map will show that the valley 
of the Mekong river, which runs up the blunted peninsula 
in which Siam and Cambodia are situated, makes an ex- 
cellent connecting-link between Tonquin and Cochin-China, 
and that it is, in fact, the only available link if they are 
ever to be united and made into a continuous dominion. 
Under these circumstances, it is only natural that the men 
who dream of, and scheme for, a great French Empire 
in the Far East, should have come to the conclusion 
that the left bank of the Mekong river must be taken 
by France, and the whole waterway placed under French 
control. At last the forward party have convinced the 
Government, and France is now in process of acquiring 
the left bank of the Mekong from the Siamese, who 
are in actual possession. When nations mean to annex 
territory, they seldom fail to find good reasons. In this 
case, the French have adopted a plan which was first 
invented by Louis XIV., but has since been much 
imitated—the plan of hunting-up the old territorial 
daims of any country of which you may become possessed, 
and of pressing them if convenient. The theory is that 
when a piece of territory passes to a new owner, that new 
owner stands exactly in the old owner’s shoes, and has all 
lis rights and claims. Now, France annexed Cambodia. 
But Cambodia once possessed the whole of the left bank 
of the middle and upper waters of the Mekong. -There- 
fore, all that territory ought to belong to France. 
It is true that Siam conquered it from Cambodia 
sixty years before the French took Cambodia, and have 
held it ever since. That, however, makes no difference. 
Nullum tempus occurrit Cambodix ; and Siam’s sixty years 
of adverse possession is of no account. It is on this 
theoretical claim that France based her recent action in 
driving the Siamese out of the territories that lie on 
the left bank of the Mekong river. During these opera- 
tions occurred the “ murder” of a French official; and 
out of this occurrence has again arisen the French action 
at Bangkok, and the ultimatum under which is demanded 
an indemnity of about three millions (francs ?), special 
indemnities for Inspector Grosgurin’s family for the 
owners of the ship burnt by the Siamese, and for other 
outrages, and the abandonment of the left bank of the 
Mekong, including the islands. 

Such is the situation. It remains to be considered how 
far the interests of England are involved. Let us first get 
nid of the problem of what we may call our immediate 
material interests. If the French go to war with Siam 
they will probably bring the whole fabric of Government 
to the ground with a run, and introduce, for the time at 
any rate, complete anarchy. Unquestionably, this would 





be a serious matter for us. Though France has practically 
no material interest in Bangkok, we have very large 
interests there. Mr. Curzon, in his article in the July 
Nineteenth Century, gives a striking account of the way in 
which the trade of the country has slid into our hands. 
Of the great ships lying off Bangkok there is hardly one 
which is not owned by British subjects, while 88 per 
cent. of the total trade of the port is in British hands. 
The internal commerce is also largely in British hands, 
British engineers and contractors are laying the railway to 
Korat, and the Siamese mines are in the hands of British 
concessionaires. Two English newspapers are published in 
Bangkok, and English “may be justly described as the 
second language of Bangkok.” That being so, it is not un- 
natural that the notion of Bangkok being either plunged 
in anarchy, or else absorbed by France, is unpleasant to 
those who are interested in the trade of Siam. At the 
same time, it must be remembered that the importance of 
these claims may easily be exaggerated, and that the 
French have again and again said that they have no desire 
to interfere with the independence of the Siamese King- 
dom. The next and more important point is,—Will the 
surrender of the left bank of the Mekong imperil the 
existence of Siam as a “buffer” State; and if so, do the 
interests of India make it imperative that we should pro- 
test against the French demand? Mr. Curzon, in a letter 
to Thursday’s Times, argues that the proposed annexation 
will destroy the value of Siam as a “buffer” State. If 
France takes the whole left bank of the Mekong from 
the Chinese frontier to the sea, she will come into 
“absolute juxtaposition with the British-protected Shan 
States that fell to this country as part of the heri- 
tage of Upper Burmah, and which extend not merely 
up to but across the Mekong.” “Such a transfer 
of ownership,” says Mr. Curzon, “would therefore not 
merely bisect Siam, but it would entail the very 
result which the British and French Governments alike 
deprecate—viz., a common frontier between the two 
European Powers in Indo-China—whilst it would effec- 
tively close the door to the trade of South-West China, 
which it has been the consistent and legitimate ambition of 
British diplomacy to keep open to our English and Indian 
merchants.” Unquestionably, it would be exceedingly dan- 
gerous to have States like the Shan States, for whose con- 
duct we should be held responsible, in direct contact with 
France. A feudatory “ buffer” would be a certain source 
of danger and anxiety. Possibly, however, the Foreign 
Office have some means for providing against this diffi- 
culty. It is to be noted that Lord Rosebery, in the first 
memorandum which he read out in the Lords, carefully 
stated that we considered the claim to the left bank of the 
Mekong as not concerning us, provided it was kept within 
proper limits, and did not assume such proportions as to 
affect the independence and integrity of Siam. This we 
hold to be the reasonable view ; and we feel confident that 
Lord Rosebery may be trusted to deal with the matter on 
prudent lines. We may note, however, before we leave the 
subject, that it is possible that his hands are pretty closely 
tied by agreements entered into by his predecessor. 
According to the Bombay Gazette, quoted by the editor 
of the Asiatic Quarterly in the July number, Lord Salis- 
bury, three years ago, came to an understanding with M. 
Waddington, by which India was to occupy the Shan 
States between Burmah and the north-east frontier of 
Siam, though claimed by the latter country, while France 
was to have all the left bank of the Mekong. If that is 
the truth, all we can do is to see that the independence of 
Siam is respected, and that the new frontiers are clearly 
stated. “ Buffer” States with ragged edges are the curses 
of diplomacy. 





THE INTELLECT OF THE MODERN RADICAL. 


A PEDANTIC rigidity in adhering to minor principles 

is not, one would have thought, a characteristic vice 
of the English intellect. We are rather given to pride 
ourselves on the possession of that practical cast of mind 
which makes men independent of rules and formule, and 
enables them to accommodate themselves to the varying 
conditions of each individual case, meeting every exigency 
as it arises in the way that the circumstances demand. 
We are not without some ground for self-complacency in 
this matter. The instinct which tells us that no political 





maxim can be of unqualified validity on all occasions, and 
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which prompts us to do whatsoever our hands find to do 
in open disregard of abstract logic and theory, trusting to 
the wider logic of events for justification, is in the main 
a sound one. Englishmen in this way have overcome a 
thousand difficulties by a process of solvitur ambulando, and 
accomplished a thousand things in the time that others, less 
practical and energetic, would have spent in demonstrating 
their impossibility; and there can be no surer proof of 
high political capacity in a people than the possession 
of this faculty. Unfortunately, we often allow our per- 
fectly true and legitimate sense of the fallibility of abstract 
principles to pass into a somewhat unintelligent contempt 
for intellectual guidance in general, and the inevitable 
Nemesis which pursues those who mistake their weakness 
for strength overtakes us. Not only is it a common 
observation that, if it is difficult to get an idea into the 
head of an Englishman, it is equally difficult, when once 
it is safely lodged there, to get it out again; but we 
have produced, in the shape of the British Radical, 
a type of intellect and character which is quite unique 
in its enslavement to formule and to a particular order 
of ideas, in its tendency to place the means before the 
end, and the less before the greater, and in its powerless- 
ness to look at certain situations except through a mist of 
prejudice and preconception. Our English Radical belongs 
to quite a different species from the Continental revolu- 
tionist. The blind rage for demolition in the latter, though 
dangerous, is intelligible enough ; but the former possesses, 
in addition to a large portion of the same revolutionary 
spirit, some also of the English spirit of moderation and 
compromise, which makes him at once less dangerous and 
vastly more interesting and complex as a subject for 
students of mental character. His ideal is strangely 
barren and unimaginative, but in his efforts to realise it 
he displays a great deal of the national persistency and 
force of character. His range of thought is strangely 
restricted, but he clings to such ideas as he possesses with 
insular dogmatism and obstinacy. His political theory 
seems to rest for its basis on a hatred of everything that 
savours of privilege, combined with a belief in certain so- 
called democratic doctrines implying the literal equality of 
men,—in short, on that combination of reasoned principles 
with unreasoned prepossessions which can only be described 
as the Radical temperament. The ordinary Radical is so 
completely dominated by this theory of government that 
he forgets that Radicalism was made for man, and not 
man for Radicalism. He hungers for the abolition of 
privilege and the enforcement of democratic doctrines, not 
as a means to good government, but for their own sake, 
even where the chances of good government would rather 
be impaired than otherwise in consequence. We have 
lately had some striking illustrations of this state of in- 
tellectual topsy-turveydom, this—in the strictest classical 
sense—preposterous attitude of mind. 

Who, for instance, that is not a Radical, can attempt to 
understand the position taken up by Mr. W. Saunders, the 
member for Walworth, with regard to the Home-rule Bill? 
A measure is introduced for fundamentally reconstituting 
the Government of the United Kingdom and indirectly of 
of the British Empire. According to its opponents, it will 
lead to such weakness and division in what is at present 
the Central Authority, that the consequences must be fatal 
to the continued existence of the Empire. According to 
its friends, any loss in concentration of power or in the 
efficiency of our institutions will be far more than counter- 
balanced by the increase of moral strength that must 
result from the termination of a long-standing internal 
feud. Both sides are agreed that for good or evil the 
measure must have a momentous effect on our whole future 
history. But none of these things trouble Mr. W. 
Saunders. He is blind to everything but an incidental 
provision of the Bill, constituting a Second Chamber 
to be elected by a constituency with a £20 franchise 
as the basis of qualification. Neither Second Chambers 
nor property franchises enter into the political ideal 
of the Radicals, and as the realisation of that ideal 
is much more important than the fate of Kingdoms 
and Empires, this feature of the Bill formed so 
serious a defect in Mr. Saunders’s eyes as to cancel any 
other merits that it might possess. It would be difficult 
to find a better example of that disordered mental perspec- 
tive, and that utter absence of a true sense of political 
proportion, which are so characteristic of the average 
Radical. Even if we assume, what is not improbable, 





sa a 
that Mr. Saunders really felt 2 doubt about 
policy of Home-rule, and sought this means of ae 
expression, our illustration is not spoiled. It only adi . 
touch of pathos to the comedy of the situation when - 
think of him seeking out some point about a £20 franchise 
in order to reduce his honest, but inarticulate, Objectio : 
to a form in which he himself and all orthodox Radical 
could approve of them. 

_ Mr. Saunders’s case well illustrates the purely intellectual 
vice of honest pedantry to which the Radical mind jg 
prone. It would be invidious to select individual instangg 
of those aberrations, which are rather due to moral cata 
—to what seems a wilful blindness to the ordinary require 
ments of justice, and to that spirit of envy, malice, and 
all uncharitableness which many Radicals seem to culti. 
vate towards certain classes and institutions regarded b 
them with disapproval. Unfortunately, the traces of these 
moral deficiencies are so well marked in the policy and 
actions of the party, as a whole, that we can dispense with 
individual illustration. The refusal of the Gladstoniang 
to see that every consideration that can be urged in favour 
of Home-rule for Ireland, can be urged with even greater 
force against it from the point of view of Ulster, is perhaps 
a natural result of party spirit in men intent on their own 
side of the question, and not greatly interested in Home. 
rule either for Ireland or for Ulster, except to get it out 
of the way. But we can see something more of a positive 
willingness to be unjust in the spirit which animates the 
extreme Temperance party towards the publicans and their 
licences, the spirit which animates the extreme Libera. 
tionists towards the Church and its endowments, and the 
feelings which nine Radicals out of ten entertain towards 
the House of Lords. The determination of the ordinary 
Radical to quarrel with the House of Lords on every 
possible occasion, does not strike one as that of a man 
who has honestly convinced himself that a Second Chamber 
is an obstacle to good government and legislation, but 
rather as that of a man who is urged on by passion 
and a feeling of personal spite which he desires to gra- 
tify. The hatred of privilege has considerable historical 
justification, but it is now to a great extent an anachronism, 
Equality as a political watchword had its value as against 
oppression ; but the equality of which the modern Radical 
is in search, is not the equality of liberty and justice, but 
that which he can best achieve by pulling all who are in 
any way superior to him down to the same level as himself. 
The process of levelling cannot go on for ever unless the 
State is to be levelled out of existence; if it is to exist at 
all, it must recognise and consecrate some inequalities, 
The privileges enjoyed by the House of Lords, or by 
the National Church, are no longer of a kind that in- 
volve oppression of any one else; and to call out for the 


destruction of these institutions merely because they 


possess privileges of any kind, oppressive or not, and 
without reference to the manner in which they are exer- 
cised, is a course of action difficult to reconcile with the 
appeal to justice on which it is based. Perhaps, however, 
the most signal instance of intellectual perversity, verging 
on the immoral, which even Radicalism can show, is to be 
found in that by no means inconsiderable group who sys- 
tematically decry their own country, and in every inter- 
national dispute and every quarrel with subject-races find 
her in the wrong. In their determination to be just to 
others, they take care to be unjust to themselves. We 
alone among the nations of the earth can point to such a 
phenomenon as that. 





MR. BALFOUR’S VIEW OF IRELAND. 


R. BALFOUR is, to our mind, one of the most 
“nourishing” thinkers, to use the late Madame 
Mohl’s happy expression, in the country. He seldom 
speaks or writes without fixing on some view of his political 
subject which has been more or less obscured or ignored by 
the common talkers of the day, and which is also of great 
importance. For instance, in his short paper contributed to 
the Pall Mall Gazette of Monday on Irish wrongs and rights 
“from the national point of view,” he contrives to bring 
out one of the most essential characteristics of a sound claim 
to national rights which has been far too much neglected in 
recent discussions. Must there not be something more than 
a strong desire on the part of a majority of a particular 
fraction of a Kingdom for a separate national life, in 
order to set up such a claim as any healthy political con- 
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noe will admit, to the separate enjoyment of a national 
oe aod organisation ? Supposing, as Mr. Balfour says, 
that Hampshire set up a claim to a separate national 
organisation, on behalf of a considerable majority of its 
ulation, should we, or even the most unreasonable of 
the advocates of this sort of popular aspiration, admit 
such a right? Clearly not. Indeed, even Cornwall, 
which would supply us with a somewhat more plausible 
‘Jlustration than Hampshire, inasmuch as Cornwall might 
certainly boast of a real racial distinctness from the por- 
tions of England which are its closest neighbours, would be 
peremptorily denied any right to such a concession by the 
mostardent of the friends of fancy patriotism. And why? 
Mainly because neither Hampshire nor Cornwall could 
establish the least vestige of a historical claim to have 
enjoyed in the past the advantages of this kind of distinct 
life, that is, to have inherited those national habits and 
attitudes of practical life which make it a severe hard- 
ship to be denied the collective expression of these habits 
and attitudes of common thought and common purpose. 
There are undoubtedly cases, as Mr. Balfour admits, where 
a conquered province which has had a distinct and sepa- 
rate history and life of its own, a life that has become part 
and parcel of its political traditions, but is now kept 
in a bondage that represses and galls its collective 
instinct at every turn, is perfectly well warranted even in 
rebellion, if rebellion opens out a real prospect of recovering 
what is dearer to it than any sort of physical prosperity. 
But is Ireland’s such a case, any more than Hampshire’s 
or Cornwall’s ? Certainly not than Cornwall’s,—indeed, 
much less so. In Cornwall there would be no large 
minority whose wrongs would be constituted by the very 
conditions which set up the fancy rights of the majority, 
while in Ireland there is such a substantial minority which 
repudiates with passion as simply oppressive the very 
changes for which the majority cries out. Ireland is cleft 
in two by both creed and political affinity in a fashion in 
which Cornwall is not cleft in two. But the main point 
is that neither Ireland nor Cornwall nor Hampshire can 
pretend to claim that it has once enjoyed the sort of 
political separateness in institutions and habits which 
constitutes the true hardship of political incorporation. 

Treland has, indeed, never been half as free as it is at 
the present moment to consult its own interests, and 
to secure legislation which corresponds to those in- 
terests. When it had the greatest appearance of in- 
dependence, it was under the rule of an Anglo-Irish 
faction set up by England, and oppressively Protestant in 
its genius and prejudices. As Mr. Balfour very justly 
says:—“ Whatever political unity Ireland possesses, or 
ever has possessed, she owes to England, and to England 
alone. Before the so-called conquest under Henry II., 
and indeed for centuries after that event, Ireland consisted 
of a set of independent tribes constantly engaged in 
internecine warfare, having no common institutions, no 
Central Government, no bond of national organisation. 
That organisation was produced, so far as it has ever been 
produced, through the growing ascendency of English 
power, through the introduction of English laws, through 
the establishment of a Parliament by English Sovereigns 
on the model of English Parliaments. Everything that 
Ireland surrendered at the time of the Union, be it much 
or be it little, be it valuable or be it worthless, can be 
traced to the action of England upon Ireland, to the 
— of men of British extraction among men of Irish 

uth,” 

_ Now, what is the force of this most important observa- 
tion, which, indeed, Mr. Balfour hardly brings out with as 
much effectiveness as he might have done had he had more 
spacer It is this, that the political inheritance on which 
Treland founds her historical claim to separate institu- 
lions, is the inheritance not of the majority, but of the 
minority,—that is, of the very party which is resisting 
passionately that change on which Mr. Gladstone so per- 
versely insists. Those historical habits of life and thought 
on which alone a claim to regard incorporation with Great 
Britain as a grievous wrong can be founded, are the habits 
of life and thought which England gave to Ireland, not those 
Which Ireland gained for herself. Indeed, it is English 
institutions on the strength of which alone Ireland now 
claims to be severed from England. And again, it is 
English sympathy with the Irish Catholics on the strength 
of which alone Ireland now boasts of that majority which she 
Wants to use for the purpose of loosening and ultimately 





dividing the tie between the two islands. Ireland has not 
only no history of a separate national life to appeal to, but 
her present political majority for Home-rule could never 
have existed if the British Parliament had not passed 
Catholic Emancipation first, and afterwards that wide 
popular suffrage which was granted on the very plea that 
the British majority could always interfere to see justice 
done to the Irish minority, a plea which it is now cynically 
proposed to ignore. 

These are considerations which seem to us to go to the 
very heart of the case. Ireland can lay claim to no 
inheritance of a separate history and separate institutions 
which have given her people traditions of their own such 
as are born and bred in the blood. We offer them a per- 
fectly equal incorporation in the United Kingdom. We 
have given them privileges such as no other part of the 
United Kingdom possesses. There is no grievance in 
that incorporation such as there would have been in com- 
pelling Tirol, for instance, to conform itself to the life of 
Hungary or Bohemia, for Ireland has never inherited 
patriotic traditions like those of Tirol. And, indeed, 
whatever traditions of separate life Ireland has, are tradi- 
tions of the Pale, and the Pale is now represented by 
the very portion of Ulster which is most enthusiastic 
against Home-rule. We may be said, truly enough, to 
have made our own difficulties by emancipating the pure 
Trishry so suddenly and violently that we have given them 
for the first time the majority they triumph in. But we 
ought not to allow, and we shall not allow, that majority 
to be used for dissolving an Act of Union which alone 
rendered that majority possible. There is no history of 
such an Irish Legislature as the Irish demand. There is 
no history at all of a separate Irish Executive dependent 
on the Irish Legislature,—the most dangerous, and 
indeed fatal, of these demands. The case of Ireland is 
precisely one in which equal and just incorporation in the 
United Kingdom meets absolutely all the just claims that 
the most enthusiastic patriot can fairly put forward. The 
only foundation for any further claim is the irrepressible 
aspiration of the Irish race after a political life quite untried, 
quite new, quite without any root in history,—even more 
completely devoid of any historical origin than the claim 
of the Highlands to a separate political life of their own, 
would be. And if we are to concede anything to such an 
arbitrary aspiration as that, we may as well give up at 
once the claim to have a United Kingdom at all. Political 
centrifugalism could hardly go further. It is not history, . 
it is not love of the past, but weariness of the past, which 
is at the bottom of all this Irish agitation; and if once 
weariness of the past is to be admitted as an adequate and 
legitimate ground for revolution, the organisation of 
nations is at an end, and reckless experiments in disruption, 
the mere caprices of moral Nihilists, will form the- 
necessarily desolate prospect of the political future. 





THE NEW DOCTRINE OF DISCIPLINE. 


W* are not sure which of the two last great fatalities 
in the tragedy of Admiral Sir George Tryon’s 
career will prove to have been the most serious to this 
country,—the memorandum in which he advised the Fleet 
that there should be a certain discretion of disobeying 
general orders on the private judgment of the inferior 
officers that they could not have been intended to apply to 
the circumstances which had actually arisen,—or the fright- 
ful error, due no doubt to the illness from which he had 
hardly recovered, that ended in the loss of the ‘ Victoria’ and 
the death of a host of gallant sailors, including himself. 
We are not at all sure that the encouragement to inferior 
officers to form their own judgment on the orders of their 
superiors, and to ignore them if they appear obviously 
incompatible with the intentions of the authority which 
issued them, may not prove to be the greater mis- 
fortune of the two,—may not, indeed, in the end,. 
lead to greater and more tragic catastrophes than the 
terrible blunder which cost him and so many of his- 
officers and men their lives. It is evident that that 
memorandum, so soon followed up as it was by a 
frightful practical illustration of the possible consequences 
of strict obedience to orders in our Navy, may do more to 
destroy the discipline of our greatest and most essential 
defensive Service, and thereby to inaugurate a long series 
of calamities to this country, than even the great tragedy 
by which the lesson of the memorandum was to adl 
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appearance illustrated and enforced. The Press in general 
has, to our great surprise, seized upon Admiral Tryon’s 
not very definite counsel, without any care to limit it to 
the case of orders in which a certain margin is left to 
the responsibility of the subordinate officers. Now we 
are not in the least disposed to deny that strict obedience 
to superior orders in the use of such enormously complex 
and highly organised machines as our modern ironclads, 
will not, and must not, occasionally lead to tragic con- 
sequences. With the fate of the ‘Victoria’ full before 
our minds, that would be the stupidest of all attempts to 
fly in the face of facts. But what we wish the journals 
of the day would try to conceive with a little more 
vividness, is the consequences likely to follow from 
taking to heart Sir George Tryon’s counsel, if the 
inferior officers of such a Fleet as ours should think 
themselves at liberty to disobey explicit and well- 
defined orders on the strength of their own inability 
to understand the meaning of the orders given, and 
their private conviction that they might have a fatal 
result. Here is what Captain Johnstone, of the ‘ Camper- 
down,’ says, to justify,—what seems to us to need 
no justification—the obedience rendered to Admiral 
Tryon’s fatal order, in spite of the memorandum by which 
he had previously endeavoured to give a certain discretion 
to the inferior officers of his Fleet to refuse on their own 
responsibility absolute and unconditional obedience :— 

“ Were you aware of the existence of Admiral Tryon’s memo- 
randum on the subject of discretion in obeying orders ?—Yes ; 
but I do not consider it has any bearing on a case such as the one 
in question.—How do you account for that answer, bearing in mind 
the directions contained in the Act of Discipline ?—I consider, on 
the one hand, that when an order is delivered by an officer in 
command—naturally a competent officer—an order which he has 
probably carefully thought out, perhaps worked out mathe- 
matically, there is extreme danger in any one on the spur of the 
moment presuming to act contrary to the literal directions given. 
Had the Commander-in-Chief circled round the second division, 
which seemed the only reasonable interpretation of his signal, 
the power of avoiding the danger rested entirely with him, and 
not with the second division. In that case had any other move- 
ment been made than the one carried out by the ‘ Camperdown,’ 
the Commander-in-Chief’s intentions must have been entirely 
frustrated, and perhaps great danger of a collision incurred.” 
That seems to us a final answer to the view that the 
‘Camperdown’ should have disregarded the explicit order 
given ; and not only a final answer to the plea in this par- 
ticular case, but to the view that an explicit and perfectly 
definite order given by a responsible Commander to those 
under his command could ever be safely disregarded. 
There is danger, no doubt, in obeying such commands, 
as the fate of the ‘ Victoria’ amply shows; but there is 
infinitely more danger in disobeying them, and so throwing 
the whole discipline of the Service into utter confusion. 
Here, again, is what Admiral Markham said on the subject 
of the disastrous order which had such fatal results :— 

“Do you not think you would have been justified in expecting 
some intimation from the Commander-in-Chief if he intended 
circling round you?—No, I did not expect it. There have been 
many evolutions in the Mediterranean Squadron of which at the 
time I must acknowledge I hardly knew the object. They were 
only afterwards fully explained to us by the Commander-in-Chief 
in his cabin. It has not infrequently occurred to me that when I 
have gone aboard the flagship after anchoring the Squadron, the 
Commander-in-Chief has said,‘ Do you know why I did so-and- 
so?’ and I have said,‘ No, sir. Why?’ Then it has been ex- 
plained to me. I had some sort of idea in my mind at the time I 
ordered the signal to be answered that he was going to wheel 
round me, come out on the other side, and re-form the squadron.— 
Has a signal ever before been made to you which, as in this case, 
caused doubt in your mind as to the possibility of executing it 
with due safety to your division ?—Never, in my recollection.— 
Did you not feel in this case, as you were acting on an assumption 
of what the Commander-in-Chief was going to do, that you ran a 
very great risk >—No; I felt no anxiety, having the fullest con- 
fidence in the Commander-in-Chief.” 

Now that is exactly the state of mind which a great naval 
commander should desire to inspire in his subordinates, and 
we cannot conceive any state of mind more fatal to a Fleet 
than its absence, or than a prevalent impression among the 
subordinates that they are responsible for reviewing, and, if 
they think fit, reversing the explicit orders given. Where 


obedience would now and then, under very exceptional 
circumstances, result in a catastrophe, the state of mind 
which the public journals are now doing their best to 
promote in the subordinate officers, would result in a 
hundred catastrophes, and in case of war, would wholly 
disorganise the Navy itself. 

The truth is, that without infallibility no great Service 





can ever be deemed exempt from such disasters as we ha 
just experienced. It is a Service of great danger, and one - 
the greatest of these dangers is the possibility of a serioy 
error of judgment in the Commander, whether due to tem ; 
rary illness, as in this case, or to partial incompetence na 
other words, to the appointment of an unfit man to the 
command. But the most fatal of all mistakes would be 
the attempt to supersede definite and responsible authorit 
by the private judgment of a miscellaneous mags mA 
subordinate officers. That means the replacing of dis. 
cipline by anarchy, whereas an anarchical military or naval 
service is the most terrible and destructive of all anarchies 
If the new view of discipline, or rather no-discipline 5 
to prevail, though the fatal consequences of a single great 
blunder, like the Balaclava Charge, or the recent order to 
the Fleet, might be avoided, a thousand fatalities involving 
infinitely worse blunders would be the result. These 
great engines of destruction cannot possibly be wielded 
effectively without the utmost concentration of re. 
sponsibility and design. As Admiral Markham puts 
it, the inferior officer cannot possibly know what 
is in his superior’s mind; and if he is to disobey 
because he does not know, there is no possibility of 
strategy left to the Commander-in-Chief. Moreover, in that 
case, the blunders of irresponsible subordinates would be not 
only fatal in their results, but still more fatal as examples of 
disobedience. Where strict discipline results in disaster, 
there is something ennobling in that disaster. The Balaclava 
Charge, tragic as it was, has sent a thrill of emulation and 
admiration through the whole British Army and Nation 
from that day to this. The obedience to Admiral Tryon’s 
dangerous signal would have had the same effect on the 
British Navy but for this disastrous springing-up of the 
utterly futile and impossible dream that an explicit order 
given by an experienced Commander, may be ignored if 
his subordinates, in their discretion, think it unwise or 
unfit. Mr. Gladstone says that the English people stand 
in need of a great deal of painful “discipline.” We fear 
that they will incur a great deal, and a great deal more 
than any one has any conception of, if this utterly fatal 
notion that the discipline of our Navy may be blown to 
pieces by the exercise of naval private judgment, is to be 
accepted with'any favour in the Navy itself. A habit of 
insubordination, justified after the event by private 
judgment, would make of the English Navy a much 
greater danger to England than to England’s foes. 





RADICALS AND MAGISTRATES. 


F Radical Members of Parliament cannot always con- 
vert the inches given them into ells, they may be 
trusted to complain loudly of their inability te make the 
change. Some little time back, the House of Commons 
passed a resolution declaring that appointments to the 
Magisterial Bench should no longer be made only on the 
recommendatiom of the Lord-Lieutenant. We shall not 
now criticise either the wisdom of the resolution, or its 
binding character as regards the Lord Chancellor. We 
shall assume that the magistracy needs reform as regards 
its composition, and that it is the Lord Chancellor’s duty 
to obey the mandate of one branch of the Legislature. 
Hitherto he has appointed county Magistrates on the recom- 
mendation of the Lord-Lieutenant. In future, he is directed 
not to appoint them only on the recommendation of the 
Lord-Lieutenant. Lord Herschell’s business is to make the 
change indicated in this resolution of the House of Com- 
mons; and all we propose to notice is the amount of 
gratitude shown by the authors of the resolution in the 
discussion at question-time on Tuesday. It began with a 
request addressed to the Secretary of State for Scotland 
to say what steps have been or will be taken to carry out 
the resolution in regard to Scotland. Mr. Wason, who 
asked the question, was at great pains to explain how little 
the Lord Chancellor had done for him. Together with two 
other Ayrshire Members and the chairman of the North 
Ayrshire Liberal Association, he had sent in a list of 
recommendations to the Chancellor, no doubt in the con- 
fident expectatioh that all the suggestions would be 
accepted. How many names the list contained we do not 
know, nor what truth there is in the statement of Mr. 
Cochrane,—that it contained 107 names, 96 of which were 
Liberals. At all events, the list was very much cut down, 
and in the end included no more than ten persons. Other 
Members then made similar complaints in regard to 
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England and Wales; in fact, the discontent with the 
magistracy as it is seems not less marked than the discon- 
tent with the magistracy as it was before the resolution 
was passed. aness 

The secret of this dissatisfaction was stated with 
admirable simplicity in the Daily Chronicle of the follow- 
ing day. The Lord Chancellor has not, it seems, given 
the resolution its right meaning ; he has been content 
to go by the words instead of looking at the spirit 
and intention. We are inclined to think that there is 
some ground for the Daily Chronicle’s suspicion. The 
effect which the resolution was intended to have may 
easily have been something far more extensive than 
jts words convey, and the grievance against the Lord- 
Chancellor may be that he has gone no further than the 
words. In form, the resolution of the House of Commons 
simply untied his hands and left him free to appoint 
Magistrates whose names have not been sent in to him by the 
Lord-Lieutenant. In fact, as the Daily Chronicle reads it, 
it was meant to put into his hands a means of distributing 
party patronage. It was something in the nature ofa first 
step to the introduction of the American system of dis- 
tributing appointments with careful regard to the opinions 
and antecedents of the persons appointed. Tried by this 
standard, Lord Herschell, in the opinion ofour contemporary, 
is a failure. He has been at no pains to raise to the Bench 
men “inany way known in their districts as good Liberals,” 
or who have “made any contribution to the success of the 
Party.” Here is the secret of the Radical dissatisfaction. 
Lord Herschell has had his hands untied as regards the 
Lord-Lieutenant, and has not asked the Radical Members 
to tie them again. He ought to have taken his cue from 
the accusations made against the Lords-Lieutenant. Their 
recommendations are to be disregarded, on the plea that 
they recommended only Conservatives. But Lord Herschell 
has misunderstood the real sting of the charge. Their 
crime is not that they have recommended only Conserva- 
tives, whereas they ought to have recommended Liberals as 
well; it is that they have recommended only Conservatives, 
whereas they ought to have recommended only Liberals. 
It is obvious what a damaging and far-reaching mistake 
the Lord Chancellor has made. He has not made his 
appointments with a single eye to party advantage. He 
has treated the resolution of the House of Commons as 
though it was meant to restore his liberty of action, 
instead of merely giving him a change of masters. 
Nothing, of course, could have been further from the 
thoughts of those who passed the resolution. Bondage toa 
Lord-Lieutenant is degrading, but bondage to the Liberal 
Members for the county, and the chairman of the County 
Liberal Association is perfect freedom. 

Mr. Gladstone did the best he could to defend his 
erring colleague ; but the case was too black for him to 
make much of it. He is quite alive to the existence of a 
natural anxiety for a “‘ modification in the composition of 
the Magisterial Bench;” and he knows, too, though he 
did not say, that no modification which stops short of abso- 
lute revolution will content his more ardent supporters. 
But then he pleads that revolutions are not made in a day. 
There are many counties to be dealt with, though he is care- 
ful to acknowledge that every Radical Member thinks of 
his own county as standing alone. Then the process is one 
Which it is “necessary that the Lord Chancellor should 
perform in the most careful manner.” This, no doubt, is a 
hard saying to a Radical. Why should this special care be 
necessary ? For Magisterial purposes, one Liberal serves 
a8 well as another. Any man is good enough to let off a 
poacher, or to refuse protection to a blackleg. But Mr. 
Gladstone has an explanation ready. If the Lord 
Chancellor were to be in a hurry, and if in consequence 
of that hurry the selection of Magistrates turned out 
Unsatisfactory, “ we might find out that in this case, as in 
many others, the most haste makes the worst speed.” It 
18 on occasions like this that the party gains by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s long experience. An ardent young Radical 
Member is inclined to say,—‘ How can the selection of 

agistrates turn out unsatisfactory, if only all the 

agistrates chosen be Liberals? No one will quarrel 
with their decision except Unionists, and who cares what 
Unionists think on a subject like this?’ But Mr. Gladstone 

hows better. He knows that half-a-dozen cases in which 
newly appointed Magistrates gave grossly unjust, or grossly 
ignorant, decisions, would do the Liberal Party a great deal 
of harm ; and it is possible, though we doubt it, that the 





Members who asked these questions on Tuesday will believe 
this when Mr. Gladstone says it, though they would never 
have arrived at it by the unassisted efforts of their own 
minds. Left to themselves, their feeling would be that, 
as there is to be an exception to every rule, it is quite safe 
for the Liberal Party to make as much haste as ever \it 
likes. But Mr. Gladstone has lived a long time, and seen 
a great deal; and if he thinks that even Liberals may go 
too fast, they will listen to him, it may be, with patience, 
if not with conviction. But Mr. Gladstone did not stop 
here. He ventured on a still more wonderful paradox. 
The Lord Chancellor “ has been very desirous of doing as 
much as possible of the work in concert with, and even 
through the medium of, the Lords-Lieutenant.” Strange 
to say, Mr. Gladstone approves this unnatural wish of 
Lord Herschell’s. He does not see its essential and in- 
herent absurdity. To talk to a Radical Member of working 
in concert with the Lord-Lieutenant, is like talking to a 
red-hot Protestant of working in concert with the Pope, 
or to a fanatical teetotaler of working in concert with a 
publican. It is a very great strain to put on Radical 
allegiance, and we are surprised that some one did not 
move the adjournment of the House to call attention to a 
matter of urgent public importance,—the statement of the 
Prime Minister that Magistrates should, where possible, 
be appointed in concert with the Lords-Lieutenant. We 
can well imagine the impatience with which this pre- 
posterous doctrine was listened to by those selected spirits 
who tolerate Mr. Gladstone’s eccentricities in consideration 
of the use they are able to make of his name. It is fortu- 
nate that the Home-rule Bill is not yet law, or their country 
might have lost them altogether. The temptation to cross 
over to Ireland in order to watch the “ modifications in the 
composition of the Magisterial Bench ” in a really healthy 
society would have been almost irresistible. There is no 
fear of Lord-Chancellor Healy acting in concert with a 
Lord-Lieutenant. 

Mr. Asquith went even further than Mr. Gladstone, and 
revealed a deeper depth in Lord Herschell’s character. In 
theory, perhaps, even a Liberal Chancellor may wish to 
act in concert with a Lord-Lieutenant, but if he is any- 
thing like what a Liberal Chancellor ought to be, he will 
know that he is wishing what is impossible. But Lord 
Herschell is not only wishing it, but doing it. In the 
County of London, he tells the Home Secretary, “he does 
not consider it necessary at present to contemplate making 
such appointments without the consent of the Lord- 
Lieutenant.” And why does he not think it necessary ? 
Because he “has not experienced any difficulty in making 
appointments in concert with the Lord-Lieutenant.” There 
is a confession for a Liberal Lord Chancellor to make! 
Experienced no difficulty! Why, he ought to have gone 
on making difficulties till he did experience one. There 
must be some appointment or other to which the Duke 
of Westminster would not have consented, and Lord 
Herschell’s business was to find out that one appointment, 
and make it. Evidently, even the present. Progressive 
Cabinet must undergo a good deal of purging before it 
comes up to the Radical standard of purity and healthy 
activity. 





THE WAGES PROBLEM. 

S tothe detailed merits of the “coal crisis” we know 
nothing. They have not yet been sufficiently clari- 

fied by public discussion to make it possible for us to pro- 
nounce upon them with any sense of security. One or two 
points of principle, however, have emerged, or are emerging, 
and these may be usefully noted and discussed. To begin 
with, it is per se reasonable enough that the men should 
resist as strongly as they can any reduction of wages. 
Their attitude to the proposal for a reduction in wages is 
prima facie something like this:—‘ The coal companies, 
by reason of competition among themselves, maintained in 
face of a diminished demand caused by the depression of 
trade, or at any rate for some reason which seems good to 
them, find it necessary to reduce the price of coal. But a 
reduction in the price of coal necessarily means a reduction 
in the cost of producing coal. Now this can be achieved in 
one of several ways,—by reducing the remuneration or profit 
paid to capital, i.e., the hire or wages of capital ; by somehow 
or other reducing the cost of mechanical production, for ex- 
ample, by improved machinery or by economy in working ; 
or, lastly, by a reduction in wages.’ Now, argue the miners, 
the masters move along the line of least resistance, and this, 
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primé facie, is a reduction of wages. Hence, there is often 
a tendency to reduce wages in order to reduce the cost of 
production, when, in reality, the reduction ought to be 
made by lessening the remuneration of capital, or else by 
improved methods of production. Scientifically, this is 
perfectly sound, and, practically, it is what happens. 
Pressure is exerted, and the reduction has to fall wherever 
the least successful resistance is made. If capital is weak 
at the moment by reason of its being in excess of the de- 
mand, then the loss falls on capital. If labour, however, 
is weaker in proportion, it falls on labour. If, again, both 
these are fairly strong, but the methods of production are 
costly and improvable, it falls on them. Labour, then, is 
right to resist with all its might a reduction in wages. 
If not, competition among the masters might reduce its 
remuneration to the starvation level. 


_ The leaders of the labourers go, however, a step beyond 
this, and contend that it is possible to have a minimum or 
“natural” rate of wages for miners, which may be in- 
creased but never decreased. This rate of wages is, as it 
were, to be considered the constant and invariable factor 
of the problem; and all other elements, such as the price 
of coal and the rate of remuneration given to capital, 
are to be made to fit in with it. That is, before any calcu- 
lation is made about the price of coal, or the profit of 
working, this minimum rate of wages is to be counted on 
like a fact of Nature. Is this a possible point of view? 
To some extent we think it is, but only within narrow 
limits. It is clear that, if the demand for coal is a fairly 
fixed quantity—that is, if the coal-consumer will in effect 
use as much ceal at 22s. as at 20s. a ton—and if foreign 
coal cannot effectively come in to supply our wants, the 
coalowners might make an agreement and keep up 
the price of coal to a level which would not need any 
reduction in wages. It may therefore be said that 
the nearer the conditions of the coal trade approach 
this ideal state of things, the more possible it is to main- 
tain a minimum rate of wages. But how near do the 
actual conditions approach this ideal? Not, we suspect, 
very nearly. To begin with, we see no reason to believe 
that the demand for coal is a fixed quantity. There are 
thousands of consumers of coal on the great scale whose 
condition of existence in depressed times is cheap coal, and 
who, if the price of coal is artificially kept up, must simply 
put out their fires. A shilling or two a ton added to their 
daily coal-bill may make all the difference between profit 
and loss. Again, we do not feel by any means sure that 
foreign competition does not affect the matter, and that if 
the price of our coal were kept up by an agreement, coal 
would not be brought from abroad to supply our needs. 
If it were, the agreement could not stand. But, it 
may be said, even supposing that the amount of coal 
consumed was reduced, and that a certain amount 
of foreign coal came in, it might still be that the 
English wages could be kept up. Possibly that is so. Let 
us see, however, at what cost. Granted that there was a 
falling-off in the consumption of English coal, both by 
reason of diminished demand and by the use of foreign 
coal, the output of English coal must fall. But this would 
mean either that certain pits would have to be closed alto- 
gether, or that there would be fewer men employed at each 
of the present pits. That is, there would be a good many 
miners thrown out of employment. Now, these miners 
might be content to assist their fellows to get good wages 
by remaining out of work. In all probability they would, if 
they were a small body. If, however, they were a large one, 
the temptation to them, after a time, to accept lower wages, 
and to open one of the closed mines, would be very great 


indeed. If they did not yield to it, the price of coal 
might possibly be kept up. If they did, it must come 
down. As we have inferred above, the question is 


one within very narrow limits. Within those narrow 
limits it might be possible to fix a minimum wage, and 
force the other conditions to accommodate themselves ; 
but in the wider field, the law of supply and demand comes 
into full working. Put plainly, the reason is this. You 
cannot, except incidentally, have an artificial wage as long 
as you have free labour; for labour, like water, tends to 
find its own level. Unless, therefore, you can close a trade 
against competition, you cannot maintain an artificial 
minimum wage. Men realised that in the Middle Ages, 
and therefore made every trade into a close guild or 
mystery, and forbade persons outside each combination 
to work at its special trade. The result was, as we know, 








bad both for the workmen and the public. To this state 
of affairs we cannot return, though we may perhaps eve 
now and then slightly mitigate the weight of competitio 
by devices analogous to those employed in the Middle 
Ages. Meantime, the miners have a right to drive ag hard 
a bargain as they possibly can with their employers, and 
no one has a right to say them nay. More than that, the 
have a perfect right to hold off their help for a ian 
(i.e., their power of labour), if they think by that means 
they can improve their position. Labour is wise to resigt 
vehemently any reduction in wages. To do so is its only 
way of finding out whether a reduction is really necessary 
and whether, if it is necessary, it should not be borne oe 
much by the capitalist as by the labourer. Whether the 
miner will be able to resist a reduction just now, we have 
not the means of even guessing. Our hope is, however 
that he will; for even his present rate of pay is not high 
when we consider the sort of labour given in exchange, 


The fact that it is the existence of a free labour-market out. 
side the Unions which forbids the creation of what we may 
call minimum rates of wages, and prevents the Unions from 
dictating the conditions on which labour shall be conducted, 
is well brought out in avery interesting letter from Australia 
published in the Times of Tuesday. This letter contains 
a comprehensive review of the labour-war in Australia and 
its results. In Australia, capital and labour engaged in 
a stand-up and fair-and-square struggle as to whether 
they should possess co-ordinate powers in settling the con- 
ditions and terms of work, or whether labour should be 
master. The time and place were specially favourable to 
labour. In the first place, in a new country like Australia, 
where there is comparatively little stored-up capital, the 
proportion of the population interested in labour is very 
great when contrasted with that interested in capital. 
Next, the law gave the completest possible freedom to the 
combined action of the labourers. Again, the Govern- 
ment was constructed on the freest and most popular basis 
possible, and was apparently controlled by the labourers. 
Lastly, the Unions were rich and well organised. Yet, 
in spite of this, and in spite of the fact that the issue was 
tried on sea and on land, in the mines and among the 
sheepfolds—that is, under every possible condition—the 
inability of labour to obtain the mastery, and to put 
its foot on the neck of capital, was completely proved. 
The efforts of the labourers towards an industrial 
tyranny were defeated all along the line. To what 
was the defeat due? The Labour leaders, speaking to the 
Times’ correspondent, declared that it must be attributed 
to “free labour” and ‘“ Government interference,”’—i.e., 
the protection given by the Government to the free 
labourers. In other words, the labourers cannot dictate 
terms to capital if there exists a body of free labourers— 
and if these can exist in Australia, they will exist any- 
where—and if the right of the citizen to pursue a lawful 
trade unmolested is secured. But it will hardly be 
denied that these two conditions of free labour and law 
and order will continue to exist as constant factors. If 
they do, labour will not be able to dictate to capital, 
but will be forced to settle the conditions of work by 
the process of bargain and give-and-take. If it is asked 
what, in the last resort, is the reason that free labour 
can never be got rid of, it must be replied, that Labour 
and Capital are in reality but diverse forms of the same 
thing. They are in one sense always at war; but when 
they meet in the final struggle, and the vizor falls from 
the face of Capital, Labour sees his own face, and recog- 
nises that he is trying to slay himself. That is no allegory, 
but a solid truth. Capital and Labour may struggle, but 
the death of one must mean the death of the other. 
Therefore to neither is it given to prevail. 








BORDERLAND AND ITS DANGERS. 

R. STEAD is establishing a new quarterly to discuss 

and discover in some measure the borderland between 

the seen and unseen. He has invited and invites any help 
that the public can give him as to the best methods 
of dealing with such a subject, and promises, in the words 
borrowed by Professor Huxley from St. Paul, to “suffer 
fools gladly.” He has already received a good deal of 
foolish advice from wise people, and sometimes perhaps 
wise advice from foolish people, and a good deal that has 
both wise and foolish elements in it from average people. 
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But if he will take a little advice from one of the latter type, 

it would be to discriminate carefully between the fools he 

suffers gladly and the fools he ignores, for it will not pay 

him to suffer all fools gladly. And especially we would urge 

him to avoid mere rhetoric. He says that he is going to ex- 

plore the borderland “ of the immense ocean of truth,” which 

Sir Isaac Newton saw before him when he likened himself 

to a child playing on the sea-shore. If Borderland is to be 

of any use at all, that is not the sense in which he must 
define its province. Sir Isaac Newton’s finds were mostly in a 

very special region, the region of mathematical analysis, which 

is carefully explored by a daily increasing number of highly 

trained men, with whose labours Mr. Stead will not find it in 

the least profitable to meddle. What he really wants to do, 

and seems to have not a little capacity for doing, is to compel 
men of sense and discrimination, like the Bishop of London, 

who haveas yet resisted and resented the notion of attempting 
to make use of the half-lights which come to us from what is 
generally regarded as the domain of superstition, to reconsider 
their opinions and look strenuously and carefully, though 
without any disposition to gulp down credulously all that 
gives them a thrill of awe, at the many evidences which are 
beginning to accumulate on every side, of real knowledge 
derivable from sources hitherto regarded as either preter- 
natural or purely imaginary. The Bishop of London says, 
very modestly, that perhaps he is not competent to give an 
opinion as to the use of any such investigations, and then he 
goes on to justify the conjecture which his modesty had 
suggested to him by saying that, so far as he knows, there is no 
prima-facie case for the profitable pursuit of any such investiga- 
tion, and that the “ only ” result is likely to be a great multi- 
plication of self-deluded investigators who will delude others 
as well as themselves. That has been, undoubtedly, a very 
common fruit of such investigations, and will be a very 
common fruitof many more. But it will not be the only fruit, 
if men as shrewd and competent as the Bishop of London engage 
in the investigation to any considerable extent. The Bishop 
of London can scarcely know how large a number of pure 
physicians have given themselves to the subject now known 
as hypnotism, and how curious and definite are the results 
which they have obtained of the existence of states of mind, 
—perhaps morbid states of mind,—in which what are called 
the effects of mere “ suggestion,” produce a very real impres- 
sion, and sometimes a most salutary impression, on the bodily 
organism. Nothing can be better established, if principles of 
evidence such as the hardest common-sense accepts, are to be 
accepted. And nothing can be more astonishing. We may say 
with the fullest assurance that, under certain conditions, of 
which the operators themselves do not understand the meaning, 
they can make a patient who (as the world says) has totally 
forgotten that he ever received any directions on the subject, 
break off suddenly at a given hour from the professional work 
he is engaged in,—not being in the least conscious when he 
breaks off of what he is about to do,—and go and do some 
very arbitrary and foolish act which has no meaning in itself, 
solely because in the peculiar physical condition which is called 
hypnotic, he was told to do so. Well, that is not by any means 
an example of the usefulness of these investigations, except 
80 far as it exemplifies the extent of a power which may be 
used, and is used, to make drunkards refrain from drink, and 
to break other mischievous habits which could not, so far as 
we know, be otherwise broken. But it is at least a specimen 
of the reality of a kind of influence of which we do not in the 
least understand the working, and which may produce an 
indefinite amount of both good and evil in the future to the 
human race. Mr. Stead tells us of two instances in which 
even positive predictions were made of what seemed, to 
those who knew the conditions best, most improbable future 
events, by the help of some of these unseen and half-under- 
stood agencies,—both of which predictions were fulfilled. One 
of them was as to the Newcastle by-election, when Mr. John 
Morley expected a crushing defeat, and really obtained a 
great majority. Mr. Stead tells us that the evidence as to 
the reality of this prediction is in the hands of Mr. F. W. H. 
Myers and Professor Sedgwick (surely he means Professor 
Sidgwick ?), and if so, the Bishop of London has the easiest 
Possible means of convincing himself that these investigations 
are not all illusory. 


As Mr. Stead is anxious for counsel as to the method of his 
Borderland investigations, we will offer him a suggestion 


which he may, we think, find of considerable use,—namely, to 
try to introduce a strict standard of truth and honour into 
the treatment of these very complicated subjects. Even in 
the medical sphere it seems to us that the healing influence 
which the new hypnotists employ so freely under the name of 
“suggestion,” is a sort of experimental white-lie. The hypno- 
tiser tells the patient that he will go to sleep at a given hour, 
when he only knows that in various other cases this result has 
taken place, that he will find train-oil the most delicious of 
drinks, or that salt-water is exquisite champagne; and in 
the case of all the more sensitive patients the hypnotised 
patient’s organism appears to respond to these fibs with 
the most astonishing docility. And the same thing goes 
on in a deeper and more voluntary region. The patient 
is told he cannot move from his chair, and he is unable to 
move. He is told that he will loathe alcohol of any kind, and 
he does loathe it. Now, do not all these frequently false and 
yet most efficient suggestions—made by way of experiment, 
of course—tend to produce a very dangerously amalgamated 
personality between the fibbing hypnotiser and the credulous 
hypnotised P We will take a still more dangerous instance 
from Mr. Stead’s own experience, as reported in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Psychical Research for June. 
According to the statement there made, Mr. Stead has the 
extraordinary power of tapping a friend’s mind, as the 
Southerners used to tap the electric-telegraph when they 
wanted to know what General Grant’s or General Sheridan’s 
orders to his subordinates in the great Civil War were. 
According to the statement,—which we confess we look upon 
as yet as very questionable,—Mr. Stead’s hand can write out 
the thoughts which are occurring to a distant friend’s mind, 
say as to his money-difficulties, without Mr. Stead’s mind 
knowing in the least what he is going to write. And yet the 
writing proves to be a real tapping of that friend’s mind :— 
“Last February, I met a correspondent in a railway carriage 
with whom I had a very casual acquaintance. Knowing that he 
was in considerable distress, our conversation fell into a more or less 
confidential train, in which I divined that his difficulty was chiefly 
financial. I said I did not know whether I could be of any help to 
him or not, but I asked him to let me know exactly how things stood, 
what were his debts, his expectations, and so forth. He said that 
he really could not tell me, and I refrfined from pressing him. We 
parted at the railway station. That night I received a letter from 
him apologising for not having given me the information, but 
saying that he really could not. I received that letter about ten 
o'clock, and about two o’clock next morning, before going to sleep, 
I sat down in my bedroom and said, ‘ You did not like to tell me 
your exact financial position face to face, but now you can do so 
through my hand. Just write and tell me exactly how things 
stand. How much money do you owe?’ My hand then wrote, 
‘My debts are £90.’ In reply to a further inquiry whether the 
figure was accurately stated, ‘ ninety pounds,’ was then written in 
full. ‘Is that all?’ I asked. My hand wrote, ‘ Yes; and how I am 
to pay them I do not know.’ ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘how much do you 
want for that piece of property you wish to sell?’ My hand 
wrote, ‘ What I hope is, say, £100 for that. 1t seems a great deal, 
but I must get money somehow. Oh, if I could get anything to 
do, I would gladly do anything!’ ‘ What does it cost you to live ?” 
I asked. My hand wrote: ‘I do not think I could possibly live 
under £200 a year; you sée I have to keep some relatives besides 
myself. If I were alone I could live on £50 per annum, but there 
is rent and everything. Where can I get this? I cannot tell.” 
And, according to Mr. Myers, this statement has been 
absolutely verified as representing literally and accurately 
the actual thoughts and worries of Mr. Stead’s friend 
at the time Mr. Stead’s hand wrote it, though that 
friend had not the slightest idea of communicating them 
to Mr. Stead, and indeed intended to keep them from 
him. Yet we are told that “the mind could no more com- 
municate a secret which the Ego did not wish to be known, 
than the tongue would be guilty of such an indiscretion, 
for tongue and mind are alike servants of the real self.” We 
are afraid that Mr. Stead’s experiences do not bear out this 
doctrine. In two cases at least, the minds of Mr. Stead’s 
correspondents appear to have communicated to Mr. Stead 
what they said at least that they did not wish to be known; 
and it appears to us that Mr. Stead and his correspondents 
live a curious sort of amalgamated life, which must, we think, 
bring up a great number of very delicate moral problems as to 
the laws of truth and honour in these matters. There is some- 
thing of the same tendency in all these curious revelations of 
sympathetic consciousness to confuse the boundaries between 
mind and mind, that there is in the modern socialism to 
confuse the boundaries between mine and thine. In both re- 





gions alike, there is a tendency to the springing-up of a sort 
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of moral collectivism which seems to us the greatest of all the 
dangers of the new era. If Mr. Stead can tap his friends’ 
minds without their consent, and even act on knowledge 
which he so acquires, a sort of compound personality arises 
between him and his friend in which, so far as we can see, 
there is a good deal of danger of the arising of a compound 
conscience (for which neither he nor his friend is wholly 
responsible, though each is partly responsible). Of course all 
public opinion, and all class-opinion, and all family opinion, 
is to a certain extent an amalgam produced by the minds and 
consciences of the society which the public, or the class, or 
the family, constitutes. But when we come to minds which 
enter into each others’ secret thoughts without any sort of 
leave taken, we come to a great exaggeration of the danger 
involved in the reciprocal action of the different elements in 
society on each other. And we apprehend that this very 
exaggerated form of personal intimacy, if it really exists, will 
bring very great dangers with it, and perhaps produce a pulpy 
state of conscience in which the “ Borderland” between right 
and wrong will be passed as easily and as frequently as the 
Borderland between the seen and the unseen. It is hardly 
possible to conceive either a stranger or a more formidable 
agency than the power to tap other men’s thoughts without 
their consent. 
SOCIAL PARASITES. 
EOPLE have talked nonsense about the horrors of the 
struggle for life, and the terrible strain that competi- 
tion throws on men’s energies, till that large band of persons 
who are possessed of an infinite capacity for idleness and the 
enjoyment of repose, have literally come to regard it as a 
sacred duty to shield themselves from “ the nightmare of this 
debasing fight for existence.” They are so permeated with 
the spirit of altruism, and they so long to put it in practice, 
that they begin at home. Many indications are to be found 
of this noble longing to escape from the worries of earning one’s 
own living, and to arrive at the enjoyment of man’s natural 
right to quiet and comfort. In former times, men said right 
out that they wanted to be rich and enjoy themselves. Now 
they say they want “a condition of leisure and security which 
will enable them to develop their better qualities, and allow 
them to give their mental and moral qualities full play ;” and 
if we are to believe the teaching of the modern spirit, there is 
all the difference in the world between these two points of 
view. 

One of the commonest examples of this hunger for rest and 
comfort, and of the tendency to regard the absence of com- 
fort without effort as a misfortune for which Heaven may be 
fairly upbraided, is to be found in the advertisements of 
persons who desire to be adopted by rich men or women 
without natural heirs. It is by no means an extraordinary 
event to find a grown-up man calmly proposing that some 
rich person shall endow him with his money, in order that he 
may make a good use of it. Here is an example of this sort 
of appeal :— 


“TINO the WEALTHY HEIRLESS.—A gentleman, aged 30, of 
good family, but moderate means, who is anxious for 
opportunity to study, wishes to be ADOPTED as heir by one of 
the above, so that the mere struggle for existence may not absorb 
all his time and energies.—Full particulars will be given in con- 
fidence on application, &c.”’ 


We remember another, in which a young married couple 
naively proposed that their billing-and-cooing should be 
taken under the protection of a wealthy gentleman or lady, 
that they themselves might be freed from the worries of exist- 
ence. It was specially noticed, in this case, that the young 
couple felt that they were capable of making an unusually 
excellent use of money; and they therefore inferred that 
to those wealthy persons who are declared to be utterly 
ignorant of how to spend their money, an eligible opportunity 
now offered. It is to be noted that neither in this case, nor 
in the one in which we have given the advertisement verbatim, 
does it appear that the would-be-adopted were in destitution. 
The inference is the other way, and the language used points 
to the fact that the advertisers were in respectable circum- 
stances. They were, that is, persons with enough money to 
keep them from want, but not enough to give them what a 
Swiss innkeeper described as “the comfortations.” It is this 
particular class in whom the comfort-hunger is fiercest, and 
who are most inclined to resent the necessity for hard work 
as a cruel torture imposed on them by somebody—probably 
Society—who ought to know better. The notion that it is 





———s 


the fate of nine hundred and ninety-nine men in a thousand 
to work more or less painfully, and that they are all the better 
because of that obligation, seems to them an insult and ap 
injury. It ought not to be, and it is the business of 
those who are more fortunate to combine and destroy 
the tyranny. The advertisements are, we believe, probably 
perfectly bond fide, and represent not any fictitious ex. 
pectation, but a real hope and belief that there are 
people among the rich unknown who are trying to do 
justice. Do the advertisements ever get answered? Op 
this point we have no information, but we fully expect they 
do. The notion of an abstract right to comfort and relief 
from the struggle for existence is quite as widely felt among 
the rich as the poor; and there are hundreds of rich and 
childless men who consider that somehow or other they would 
be doing an act of justice by adopting a poor man or by 
leaving him their money. The idea of saving some one from 
the misery of having to work for his living, is one which ap. 
peals to them very strongly. It might be expected that at 
any rate the men who had made their own money would 
argue: “I had to struggle, and why should not these men 
do the same?” Yet, oddly enough, the morbid, fungus-like 
growth of pity is more pronounced among the self-made than 
among those who have inherited riches. The self-made man 
takes a sort of unwholesome delight in exaggerating the 
horrors of the fight through which he has passed. We all 
know the old gentlemen who represent themselves as having all 
but starved in London in their youth, when in reality they were 
doing well enough, though in humblecircumstances. Their pride 
makes them see things in a false light, and on this sham senti- 
ment they found an irrational pity for “the unfortunate 
young man who has to begin at the bottom rung of the ladder 
just as we had.” 

We can then, well, believe that the adoption-advertisements 
are answered, and that adoption does take place. What, we 
wonder, is the subsequent position of the adopter tothe adopted? 
Does he or she keep up a fatherly or motherly relation? We 
suspect not, or, at any rate, not for very long. Human nature 
is, after all, tolerably constant in all social relations, and we 
shrewdly suspect that the mists of philanthropic yearning 
and the sophistries and absurdities of altruism soon give way 
before it. It would take, we should say, about six weeks for 
the adult candidate for adoption and the adopter to forget 
all their fine talk about doing justice, making a return to 
society, and obtaining the opportunity for free development 
uninjured by the stress and strain of a world given over to 
the mad struggle of competition, and to settle down to the 
inevitable and well-understood relation of patron and parasite. 
That is, in fact, what it is. It is all very well to talk the slang 
and cant of altruism ; what the advertisers really want are the 
cakes and ale of the patron’s board. If the advertisements 
were to run truthfully, they would announce that a person 
willing to undertake the usual duties of a domestic parasite 
was now disengaged. “The advertiser is willing to undertake 
these duties without remuneration, and merely in exchange for 
a high standard of general comfort and liberal board.” When 
we use the word “parasite,” we use it in no angry or satiric sense, 
but merely in order to get an accurate description. A parasite 
of the kind we indicate need not be a very bad sort of person. 
All we want to point out is, that there is nothing beautiful or 
humane in adopting or being adopted under such conditions, 
and to reaffirm our belief in the nobility of the old feeling,— 
“T will sooner eat dry bread than live in luxury by the sacri- 
fice of my independence.” That would nowadays be held to 
be a very conventional thing to say, if not, indeed, a very 
unreasonable one. For all that, the truth it inculcates re- 
mains as true as ever it did. We may “resolute till the cows 
come home” in favour of black being white, but we all feel 
in our bones that it is better to work for our own living than 
to secure any amount of leisure by sponging on a millionaire. 
It may be illogical and it may be unfortunate, but it is none 
the less a fact that the man who lets himself become dependent 
upon another loses something which cannot be replaced by 
a world of cant and fine speeches. It no doubt is often neces- 
sary for a man of the strongest independence to take help in 
illness, or when some accident has struck him. Such help 
can be accepted with a good conscience, and without any loss 
of self-respect. It is a very different thing for a man to 
cadge about for a pleasant berth, his sole object being comfort 
without sacrifice,—for that is, of course, the desire of all those 
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who ask to be adopted by the wealthy heirless. There is an 
excellent story of a tramp asking a lady for “ half-a-crown to 
gave him from something which he dreaded very deeply.” 
‘The lady, with tears in her eyes, supplied the half-crown, and 
then asked the poor fellow to tell her what it was that he so 
much dreaded. “ Having to do an honest day’s work,” replied 
+he truthful and humorous beggar. How to avoid honest work 
is what the man who wants to be adopted is really trying for, 
be the fact known or unknown to himself. 





THE PLEASURE OF TORMENTING. 
WEEKLY contemporary a few days ago, commenting 
upon an old work entitled the “ Art of Tormenting,” 
offered some reflections of its own as to the modern practice 
of an art which has by no means gone ont of fashion. With 
those reflections we have no fault to find, save that they seem 
to be based upon a rather one-sided view of the tormentor,— 
a person who need not necessarily be, as the writer seems to 
think, all compounded of mischief and malignity throughout. 
Tormenting, as a fine art, is not unfrequently practised by 
people in whom the spice of malice only serves to leaven a 
nature full of human kindness and good-will, and to whom 
the idea of inflicting pain through mere wanton cruelty 
would be altogether abhorrent. That they do inflict pain 
of a kind, and that they find a pleasure in doing so, is 
undeniable; but their excuse lies in the nature of the pain 
that they inflict and in the provocation that their victim 
gives them. For of torments there are many kinds be- 
sides those that are inspired by the old savage lust of 
ernelty, and it is really doubtful whether, even in its most 
modified form, the old instinct has any share in the pleasure 
experienced by some tormentors. “It may be sport to you, 
‘but it is death to me,” croaked the unfortunate frog to its boy 
tormentor. Throwing stones at a frog in a pond is a fair 
example of tormenting as practised by the stupid and ignorant 
whose only pleasure is derived from the sight of actual suf- 
fering inflicted by themselves; but such people do not 
practise an art, they are simply gratifying the animal instinct 
to prove strength by oppressing the weak. It is in this spirit 
that the cowardly majority bully the luckless butt of a school or 
vegiment, howl offensive epithets at the village idiot, or torture 
day after day some unhappy Pére Goriot whom fate has left 
within their clutches. Andit is the same cowardly spirit which 
animates certain individuals who seem to have adopted the 
‘function of a “sworn tormentor ” as the business of their lives ; 
for it may generally be noted that the man or woman who tor- 
ments for cruelty’s sake is careful to do so without running 
the risk of reprisals. There are such people,—people whose one 
happiness in life seems to be derived from the unhappiness of 
their neighbours, and who will compass that unhappiness by 
the most ingenious and deliberate means. Nothing is safe from 
‘them; they love to destroy a girl’s faith in her lover, a child’s 
pleasure in its toy, even a poor servant’s pride in her new 
bonnet,—anything to give pain. They are the terrors of clubs, 
the scourges of married life, the causes of disunion among 
friends, the sources of most evil-speaking, lying, and slander- 
ing, and the objects of a timid hate and fear wherever they 
go. Alas! poor souls, through what unhappiness have they 
dragged themselves before they learnt to hate all happiness 
in others? Moreover, the end of the general tormentor is 
that he becomes the self-tormentor. Like a personage in one 
of Hood’s poems,— 
“ He lies like a hedgehog, curled up the wrong way, 
Tormenting himself with his prickles.” 

But the art and pleasure of tormenting is not only known 
to such as these. Most men find a pleasure in the practice, 
to a certain extent, and nearly every woman,—every woman, 
perhaps, who has the element of coquetry in her nature, and 
who delights to take a part in the eternal skirmishing between 
the sexes. Few, at any rate, can resist the temptation to 
torment the man who puts himself at their feet; to show him 
that their will and independence is yet their own, or to inflict 
a stab that they themselves may heal it. Like Juliet, they 
would sometimes have him gone,— 


« And yet no further than a wanton’s bird, 
Who lets it hop a little from her hand, 
Like a poor prisoner in his twisted gyves, 
And with a silk thread plucks it back again.” 


truth in her mock description of Rosalind when married, and 
she did not put off all her fantastic humour with her manly 
guise. “I will weep for nothing, like Diana in the fountain, 
and I will do that when you are disposed to be merry ; I will 
laugh like a byen, and that when thou art inclined to sleep.”— 
“But will my Rosalind do so?” asks the ingenuous Orlando. 
—“ By my life, she will doas Ido.” And there was probably 
more truth in the reply than was contained in the mot @ double 
entente. Here, undoubtedly, the pleasure of tormenting con- 
sists in the subtle test, by exercise, of the power held over the 
lover or the husband. But that is not the pleasure derived by 
Beatrice, the queen of all Shakespeare’s torments. There 
is no mistaking the intention to wound which speeds the 
shafts of Lady Disdain; nor is it possible to think that 
so generous and warm-hearted a woman would wish to 
wound from mere wantonness. In her case, the motive is 
the one which lies at the bottom of almost every tormenting 
speech and action,—the desire to prick the bubble of another’s 
pride, to expose an inordinate self-esteem, or to force it to ex- 
pose itself. Man, in general, seemed to Beatrice a ridiculously 
self-sufficient animal ; and Benedick in particular, with his pro- 
fessed contempt for her own sex, was the very type of man’s self- 
esteem. In the contest of wit which takes place between them, the 
one who comes off best is not always the woman, but it certainly 
is the woman who courts the contest and gets the most satis- 
faction out of it. There is no doubt as to the pleasure which 
she derives from tormenting a man of whose personal vanity 
she is assured, and she cares little what stabs she may receive 
in return, as long so her victim writhes under her own wounds. 
Now, there is nothing unamiable in Beatrice herself; hardly 
can one bring oneself to say that her favourite pastime is un- 
amiable. Of a truth, she loves tormenting for its own sake, 
and were Benedick not at hand she would torment some one 
else, though perhaps with less malice in her wit; but Benedick 
is an irresistible mark, even for a woman who has it in her 
heart to love him. Does he not set up for a wit himself, and 
lay his plans to torment others? It is delightful to see the 
would-be wit and tormentor hoist with his own petard in 
the masquerade scene. He is but “the Prince’s fool,” so 
the disguised Beatrice assures him, a poor kind of tolerated 
jester, who falls into a melancholy if his jokes are not 
laughed at; “and then there is a partridge-wing saved, for 
the fool will eat no supper that night.” How the tor- 
mentor must have revelled in that home-thrust! For wits 
share with poets and other literary men the disadvantage of 
belonging to the irritabile genus. They court the slings and 
arrows of the tormentor. Hither they assume, or there is 
assumed for them, a certain superiority of intellect over 
other men, and that, in itself, invites attack. Witness the 
eternal quarrels of authors. The world cannot view with 
equanimity an over-blown reputation, especially if it fancies 
that the bearer is inclined to believe in it himself. It may 
not be good-nature that prompts it to tease and torment him 
into a more becoming modesty, but it is not all ill-nature. 
After all, he is the first aggressor, for his manifest self- 
esteem is a distinct reflection upon the esteem in which he 
holds his fellows. The Spanish have an expression, “to 
peacock oneself,” which exactly describes the attitude in 
which some people stand before the world. Now, when human 
nature beholds the pride of that strutting gait and the glory 
of that wide-spread tail, it is not in its power to refrain from 
throwing stones through the feathers. That man is wise who 
passes on unperturbed, or who joins in the laughter of his 
tormentors. Let him once show signs of hurt and discomfort, 
and he is a marked victim for the rest of his life. 


It is true, perhaps, that people torment with a difference, 
and that the practice is sometimes rather ill-natured; but it 
need not necessarily be so. The amusement which is best 
known as “ getting a rise out of somebody,” is one that is 
very often enjoyed by the kindest and most genial of men, 
who have never quite lost a certain mischievous spirit 
whieh they possessed as schoolboys. If it is an offence, 
then are women greater offenders than men, for not even 
the most demure of womankind are entirely free from 
this same spirit of mischief. It is impossible to torment 
a man who is absolutely free from self-esteem; and this, 
too, may be pleaded as an excuse for tormenting those 





whose vanity is thin-skinned. One may love a friend with 


But in Juliet’s nature there was nothing of the torment. | perfect sincerity and yet take a wicked pleasure in occa- 


Take Rosalind, rather. Surely there was a fair substance of i sionally pricking the most vulnerable side of his character. 
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It is not easy to explain the exact nature of the enjoy- 
ment derived from his contortions. What is the especial 
attraction of an automatic machine? We very often drop a 
penny in the slot without being in the least anxious to ascer- 
tain our weight, but simply because there is something 
attractive in the idea that we have the power of putting com- 
plicated machinery into motion by the most trivial action on 
our own part. We discover that we possess this same power 
over our friend, and we exercise it. A contemptible practice, 
serious people will say. Very likely, but then serious people 
are generally the victims. Nevertheless, it is one that adds 
greatly to the gaiety of nations. Take our own House of 
Commons, for instance; the most amusing debates, and 
sometimes quite the wittiest speeches, originate from the 
malice of the tormentor ; nearly all the entertaining skir- 
mishes which take place in that august assembly, to the 
evident delight of the participators, have their rise in a tor- 
menting speech or acareless word dropped of malice prepense. 





THE ELECTRIC EEL. 

F the rational basis of legend and fable is worth exploring 

at all, we may well ask why the possession of electric 
power, the most strange, and until recently the most inex- 
plicable, attribute of any of the inhabitants of the water, 
does not play a greater part in the marvellous narratives of 
ancient voyages. The remora, or sucking-fish, magnified a 
thousand times in imaginations excited by a world of strange 
and new experience, was the besetting foe of mariners in 
Northern waters. Clinging to the keel, it kept their barques 
for weeks in the mare pigrum, the sluggish sea of drifting ice. 
Whales, rising like sandbanks above the waves, tempted the 
weary crews to make fast to their treacherous bulk, and then 
plunged to the bottom, carrying with them both ships and 
sailors. Gigantic squids thrust their slimy arms down the 
hatchways, and plucked sleeping seamen from their berths 
and strangled them before their comrades’ eyes. But the 
“torpedo ”—the paralyser—though as well known then to the 
fishers of the Mediterranean as it is now known under the 
name of the “cramp-fish,” or electric ray, to the trawlers of 
Cornwall or the Channel, seems to have appealed less to the 
fancies of the sailors of old, than the new though less mys- 
terious powers of the monsters, great and small, which rushed 
beneath their keels in hyperborean seas. Possibly the powers 
of the “torpedo” were too well known to excite curiosity, 
though it is difficult to believe that a creature which some- 
times reaches a bulk of a 1001b. weight, and can emit an 
electrical discharge strong enough to kill a duck, or to cause 
in the human arm a “creeping sensation felt in the whole 
limb up to the shoulder, accompanied by a violent trembling, 
and sharp pain in tke elbow,” followed by loss of sensation 
for an hour, was not as suggestive to sailors’ fancies as the 
tentacles of the cuttle-fish, or the sucking-discs of the remora. 
But if the fabulous terrors of the last were enough to deter 
the boldest mariners who sailed beyond Thule, it is matter for 
congratulation that early explorers were unacquainted with 
the powers and proportions of a monster of still more for- 
midable mould, the electric eel of Southern America. Its 
mere aspect is lurid, sombre, and repulsive. Its belly 
glows like red-hot iron, as if fresh from the lake of living 
fire. Its back is dark and shiny, as if tinged by inky 
Cocytus. Around its lips and jaws are glowing spots 
like bubbles of hot metal. The colours meet in a line 
along the side; and the creature, when drawn from the 
water, looks as though formed of two welded portions 
of iron, the one hot, the other cold, just plunged into the 
blacksmith’s cistern. Small eyes, blue and bleared, are 
set in the top of a blunt ferocious head, from which the 
strong and muscular body tapers gradually to a point at the 
tail. Such, at least, is the appearance of the two electric eels 
at the Zoo, of whose power the writer, with curiosity stimu- 
lated by Baron Humboldt’s unique description of these crea- 
tures in the inland pools of tropical America, recently made 
trial. Neither the size of the fish, nor their physical con- 
dition in the small tank in which they exist at present, could 
reasonably be expected to produce such results as the great 
traveller witnessed in the stagnant pools of the llanos 
of Caraccas, when the Indians drove a herd of horses 
into the water to face the electric discharges of the fish. 
“These yellowish livid eels,” he writes, “resembling large 
aquatic snakes, swim near the surface of the water, and 











crowd under the bellies of the horses and mules. The struggle 
between animals of so different an organisation affords a very 
interesting sight. The Indians, armed with harpoons and 
long slender reeds, closely surround the pool, and by their 
wild shouts and long reeds prevent the horses from coming to 
the bank. The eels seek to defend themselves by repeated 
discharges of their electric batteries, and for a long time it 
seems as if theirs would be the victory. Several horses sink 
under the violence of the invisible blows which they receive in 
the most vital parts, and benumbed by the force and frequency 
of the shocks, disappear beneath the surface. Others, with 
mane erect and haggard eyes, raise themselves and endeavour 
to escape, but are driven back by the Indians. Within five 
minutes a couple of horses are killed. The eel, which is five 
feet long, presses its body against the belly of the horse, and 
attacks at once the heart, the viscera, and the group of 
abdominal nerves. It is natural,” the author adds, “that the 
effect which a horse experiences should be more powerful 
than that produced by the same fish on man, when it 
touches him only at one of the extremities. The horses 
are probably not killed, but stunned, and are drowned amid 
the confusion of the struggle between the other horses and 
eels.” 


It would be difficult, unless the opportunity existed of 
taking a plunge into a tank large enough to swim in, and 
well stocked with electric eels, to realise by personal experi- 
ence the precise effect of the shocks upon the horses; but a 
record of the writer’s sensations when in personal contact 
with these uncanny creatures may perhaps give some notion 
of the strength of their electric power. The largest of the 
pair in Regent’s Park, about 43 ft. in length, thick and deep, 
and probably weighing from 16 1b. to 181b., was moving 
sluggishly on the bottom of the tank, and was slowly raised 
to the surface by a landing-net. As its side became visible, 
its resemblance to a “cooling cast” was even closer than 
when seen from above. When grasped in the middle of the 
back, there was just time to realise that it had none of the 
“lubricity ” of the common eel, when the first shock passed 
up the arm with a “flicker” identical with that which a zig- 
zag flash of lightning leaves upon the eye, and, as it seemed, 
with equal speed. A second and third felt like a blow on 
the “ funny-bone,” and the hand and arm were involuntarily 
thrown back with a jerk which flung the water backwards on 
the pavement and over the keeper who was kindly assisting 
in the enterprise. This slight mishap recalled a far 
less agreeable result of a shock inflicted on a previous 
inquirer, whose recoiling hand had struck the assistant 
a severe blow in the face. Unwilling to be baffled by 
a fish less in size than the salmon which form the 
common stock of a fishmonger’s window, the writer once 
more endeavoured to hold the eel at any cost of personal 
suffering. But the electric powers were too subtle and per- 
vading to be denied. The first muscular quiver of the fish 
was resisted; but at the second, the sense of vibration set up 
became intolerable, and the enforced release was as rapid and 
uncontrollable as the first. The smaller eel was neither so 
vigorous nor so resentful as its fellow. But though the first 
and second shocks did not compel the grasp to relax, a third 
was equally intolerable with that given by the larger fish. 
The electrical power seems to increase rapidly in the heavier 
eels. One of 5 ft. in length, which appeared to be nearly dead 
when it arrived at the Gardens, and was therefore handled 
without ceremony, inflicted a shock which, as the keeper 
stated, “nearly sent him on his back;” and the same fish, 
when being carried by hand in a tub up to the rooms of the 
Royal Society, sent a shock through the water which nearly 
caused the downfall of fish and bucket alike. This power of 
projecting its electric discharge, either through the water 
or by means of any conductor, to the object which it 
desires to paralyse, may be well observed at the Zoo. The 
usual way in which the shocks are received is by grasping 
a copper-rod, which is placed in contact with the fish’s back. 
But it is when in pursuit of the small fish which form its food 
that the “range” of the eel’s battery is best seen. On the 
last occasion on which the writer was present at the eels’ 
feeding-hour, eight or ten lively gudgeon were taken from a 
pail, and placed in the eels’ tank. The small fish at once 


dived to the bottom, as is their habit, and sought refuge in 
the corners, or at the angle made by the meeting of the base 
and sides of the stone cistern. Every one of the fish was 
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killed by electric shock before being eaten ; but in the case of 
those in the corners, it was impossible for the fish to bring the 
electric organ, which lies on each side of the lower part of the 
tail, into direct contact. The eel, therefore, swam past them, like 
a torpedo-boat which intends to discharge its broadside tor- 
pedoes, and as the battery came opposite, the fish gavea slight 
quiver, which instantaneously produced a violent shock in the 
gudgeon, and turned it belly upwards. After three had been 
killed and eaten, the shocks became weaker, and the other 
gudgeon seemed only partly paralysed by the first shock, and 
sometimes recovered and swam away in a crippled con- 
dition until benumbed by a second shock. One fish which 
was “shocked” and left for dead while the eel went in pursuit 
of more, recovered after a few minutes, and was subsequently 
pursued, received a direct shock from the eel’s side, and was 
killed. The inference suggested by the writer’s own ex- 
perience of the violence of the shocks inflicted, though with 
different degrees of intensity, is that the eel controls the 
power of the electrical discharge at will, just as it controls 
any other function which has its initiative in muscular action ; 
and that the gudgeons received enough, and no more, than 
was sufficient to paralyse them, and make them easy victims 
for the slow-moving eel. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_>——_—_ 
ECHOES FROM AUVERGNE. 
La Bourboule, July 17th. 


AN Englishman can scarcely avoid the danger of having his 
national vanity fed in this La Bourboule. A new hotel is 
being built on a fine site above the Dordogne, just beyond the 
new Casino, and I hear on the best authority that the pro- 
prietor means to have it furnished from top to bottom by 
Messrs. Maple. As this will involve paying a duty of from 
30 to 50 per cent. on the articles imported, it is not easy to 
see where the profit can come in, as the most prejudiced John 
Bull will scarcely deny that native French furniture is about 
as good, and not very much dearer, than English. I can only 
account for it by the desire of all purveyors here—from 
the chief hotel-keepers to the dealers in the pretty Auvergne 
jewellery, and the donkey-women—to get us as customers, 
—not, perhaps, so much from love or admiration for us, 
as because we have so much less power of remonstrance or 
resistance to their charges. Unless he sees some flagrant 
overcharge in his hotel bill, the Briton does not care to air 
his colloquial French in discussing items with the former, who 
only meet him with polite shrugs; and as for the others, they 
at once fall back upon an Auvergnese patois, at least as 
different from ordinary French as a Durham miner’s ver- 
nacular is from a West-Countryman’s. What satisfaction can 
come of remonstrating about 2 fr., even in faultless gramma- 
tical French, when it only brings on you a torrent of explana- 
tion of which you cannot understand one word in ten ? 

But the desire to make us feel at home has another—I may 
almost say a pathetic—side. Thus, the Comité des fétes 
spares no effort to meet our supposed necessities, and has not 
only provided tennis-grounds and other conveniences for 
le sport, but for the last ten days has been preparing for a 
grand chasse au renard,as a special compliment, I am told, 
to the English visitors. The grand feature of the hunt is a 
recherché luncheon in an attractive spot in the forest, at the 
end of the run, at which the Mayor presides, and to which the 
other civic dignitaries go in full costume, accompanied by a 
chief huntsman and two chasseurs with tridents,—of all 
strange equipments for a fox-hunt! For this luncheon the 
charge is 5fr.; but, so far as I can learn, you may join the 
chase without partaking. The question naturally occurs: 
“How, if Renard will not run that way, or consent to die 
within easy distance of the luncheon?” and the answer 
of the Mayor would, I suppose, be Dogberry’s: “ Let 
him go, and thank God you are rid of a knave.” But, 
in any case, the Comité des fétes are prepared for 
such a mishap, for they have had four foxes ready for 
some days, in a large oven,—of all places in the world! 
and one of these will surely be induced to take the 
proper course, which is carefully marked out. As two of 
them have come from Switzerland, and there cannot be much 
to occupy or amuse Swiss foxes in an oven, except quarrelling 
with their French cousins, I should doubt as to the condition 








of the lot on the day of the hunt, even if all survive to that 
date. This, Iam sorry to say, cannot be fixed as yet, for it 
seems that no English visitor has been found who will take a 
ticket; so I fear my “course” may be over before the chasse 
comes off. In that case I shall always bear a grudge against 
your lively contemporary, the Daily Graphic, who, it seems, 
printed an illustrated account of the chasse of last summer, to 
which the present abstinence of the British sportsman to-day 
is generally attributed. Can we wonder at the want of 
understanding between the two peoples when one comes 
across such strange pieces of farce as this, meant, I believe, 
for a genuine compliment and advance towards good-fellow- 
ship ? 

I wish I could speak hopefully upon more serious things 
than the chasse au renard; but in more than one direction 
things seem to me to be drifting, or going back, under the 
Republic. E.g.,a friend of mine, who prefers smoking the 
cigars he is used to, ordered a box from his tobacconist in 
Manchester, who entrusted them to the Continental Parcels 
Delivery Company on June 15th. Next day, though notice 
had been given of payment of all charges on delivery, they 
were stopped at the Gare du Nord, at Paris, where the station- 
master refused to forward them until he got an undertaking 
in writing from my friend to pay all charges. This was sent 
at once, but produced no effect for three days, when another 
letter arrived—not now from the station-master, but from a 
person signing himself “Contributions Agent ”—saying that 
undertaking No. 1 was not in proper form. Thereupon, 
undertaking No. 2 is sent; but still nothing happens, 
and my friend had almost given up hope of getting 
his cigars when he bethought him of advising with a 
Deputy, who was luckily staying here in the same 
hotel. That gentleman seemed not at all surprised, but 
offered to write to his secretary in Paris to go to the Gare 
du Nord and look after the box. The offer was, of course, 
thankfully accepted, with the result that the cigars were sent 
on at once, with the following bill:— Droit dentrée, 
38 fr. 77 c.; timbre d’acquit 4 caution, 7¢.; toile d’embal- 
lage—consignation, 40 fr. 27 c.: total, 79 fr. 11 ¢.,”—which 
about doubled the original cost. This instance of the sloven- 
liness (if not worse) of a railway company and the Customs 
has been quite eclipsed, however, by the Post Office. Another 
friend posted a letter here to his sister in England, but 
unluckily in the forenoon, when the next departure was 
for Bordeaux. To that town, accordingly, his letter went, 
and thence to America, whence in due course—i.e., at 
the end of three weeks—it reached its destination in Eng- 
land. Again, a lady here received several dividends more 
than a week ago, which she forwarded to her husband 
in England in a registered letter. This has never reached 
him; and the Post-Office officials here are making inquiries 
(very leisurely ones) as to what has become of it. Then 
the clergyman of the Church here, having a payment to 
make in his parish in England, sent the money, and got the 
official receipt several posts before he received a reminder from 
the same official (dated a week earlier than the receipt) that 
the payment was due; and lastly, pour comble, as they say 
here, a county J.P. has never received at all the formal 
summons from his High Sheriff, sent some weeks since, to 
serve on the grand jury at the coming Assizes! Whatever 
the consequences may be of utterly ignoring such summons, 
he has thus incurred them, which, for all I know, may be 
equal to the penalties of premunire. But seriously, I fear 
the incubus of the Republican superstition, as you have defined 
it, is spreading fast and far in this splendid land. The cen- 
tralisation fostered by the Second Empire, and favoured by the 
Republic for the last twenty years, seems to have demoralised 
the national nerve-centre at Paris under the shadow of the 
Eiffel Tower, which,— 


“ Like a tall bully, lifts the head and lies,” 


—and to be spreading its baleful influence through the Depart- 
ments. At any rate, that is the only explanation I can sug- 
gest for the marked deterioration and present flabbiness of 
all Government departments with which the foreign visitor 
comes in contact. I am glad to be able, however, to record, 
before closing this, that the registered letter containing 
dividend warrants mentioned above has reached its destina- 


tion in England. 
Vacuus VIATOR. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR WILFRID LAWSON ON THE VETO BILL. 


[To rue Eprtor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’} 
S1r,—I have no right to claim more of your space after the 
courtesy with which you inserted a letter of mine a week or 
two ago, but as you have dealt with me again in a leading 
article of July 15th, I should rather like to be allowed a few 
words of comment on that article. 

You seem inclined to think that I probably overrate the 
power of the “outside demand for the Local Veto Bill,” 
mainly because the “journalists and speakers are equally 
agreed in assuming that the demand will be disregarded.” 
But why should this disturb me? Asa rule, the Press—like 
most modern prophets—is in the habit of predicting exactly 
that which does not happen. I quite agree with you in thinking 
that “ enthusiasm is not at all a universal characteristic among 
Liberals,” and that very many of them are faithful worshippers 
of the “jumping cat.” What I endeavoured to point out in 
the letter which has been the subject of your friendly criticism 
was, that the evidence goes to prove that the cat is jumping in 
our direction. In other words, it seems probable that there 
are more voters who approve of the Government Bill than 
there are voters who disapprove of it. Neither you nor I can 
be certain on this point, but I gave facts which seem to point 
to the approvers being in the majority. 

You point out the defects in the Bill. Again I am with 
you. The Bill is not mine; but it is the Bill of the Govern- 
ment, and I accept it as being a step in the right direction. 
Nothing seems to me more foolish in politics than to reject a 
measure because it is not all which you wish for, while it 
endorses a principle in which you believe, and provides for 
that principle being carried out to a considerable extent. 
Those who wait for perfect measures will have to wait for 
ever. You make very good fun of the eating-house clause 
and the probability of a “rise in biscuit-company shares.” 
That is all right. If we can get these “ illogicalities” out of 
the Bill, all the better. But all these sound criticisms and 
witticisms will not scare me from the Bill as a whole. I know 
that you do not like its principle or its policy, and you are 
wise, from your point of view, in making the most of its 
defects. But all who oppose the liquor-trade, with its in- 
numerable evil results, will rejoice to get on the Statute-Book 
a measure which simply makes the Magisterial Veto which is 
now in force a popular and effective veto on the granting of 
liquor-licences. A Return has been printed within the last 
few days showing how the Magistrates have in many instances 
exercised their veto where drink-shops were not thought to be 
necessary. So the principle of the Veto is admitted, its prac- 
tice is in force, and the Government Bill simply aims at giving 
it increased facility and efficiency. 

May I make one other comment on a sentence in your 
article? You call me “the recognised leader of the total 
abstainers;” but I have no claim to any such title. The agita- 
tion for the overthrow of the liquor-traffic, with which I have 
become connected, was instituted specially on citizen grounds, 
and it appeals to citizens, whatever their personal habits may 
be, to aid in giving the peoplé power to protect themselves 
from a public “nuisance,” as the liquor-trade was described 
to be by the Edinburgh Review nearly two generations ago. 

Several years since, when Mr. Gladstone was, unfortunately, 
proposing a measure to give fresh facilities for wine-selling, 
the United Kingdom Alliance and the Orthodox Established 
Liquor-sellers united their forces (vainly, as it happened), in 
an attempt to defeat that measure, and the Times newspaper 
declared that it was a combination of knaves and fools. 
I never knew whether the prohibitionists were the knaves and 
the Liquor men the fools, or vice versd. But the Temperance 
men must have been one or the other, so you will see that it 
is more pleasant to be classed simply as a citizen than as a 
teetotaller or a “ hydropot,” which, I see, is the latest name for 
a person who refrains from taking steps towards intoxication. 

If I have not overstepped your patience, I would add my 

thanks to you for your article pointing out so clearly that 
there is a “great neutral body” unpledged to liquor or to 
prohibition, with whom the fate of the Bill very much rests. 
If your remarks stir up our friends to more earnestly influence 
this fluid and flexible mass, we may be very grateful to you 
for what you have said.—I am, Sir, &c., 


1 Grosvenor Crescent, July 17th. 





WILFRID Lawson. 








PERSISTENCY IN PERIL. 
[To THE EpiTror oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—We wonder at the persistency of Admiral Tryon, the. 
admiration and idol of the Navy, in giving the order which 
led to the loss of the ‘ Victoria,’ notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of the competent men who surrounded him. Is 
it any more surprising than, is it not emblematic of, the 
persistency of Mr. Gladstone in persevering with his so-called. 
Home-rule policy, which the great majority of competent 
persons as well as of popular judges foresee must end in 
loss of reputation to himself and immense injury to the British 
Empire? May not the position of men so constantly obliged 
to be self-reliant be apt to blind them, upon occasion, to the 
consequences of their acts, until in the supreme catastrophe 
they awake too late to remedy their folly ? 

It is observable that the reliance upon the competency of 
the Admiral by his admirers was in a great measure the 
cause of the catastrophe. “I had unbounded confidence in 
him; he is going to change; he is going to do something ; he 
knows how to get out of it.” Had he been a man less popular 
or competent the maneuvre had never taken place. Will not 
Mr. Gladstone’s followers take warning and, because they 
love him, as we do, restrain him P—I am, Sir, Xc., 

A Constant READER. 





THE DUTY OF NATIONAL HUMILITY. 
(To THE EpiToR oF THE “‘ Spectator.” | 

Sir,—Your interesting articles on “The British Flag” 
and “The ‘Tone of Empire,’” in the Spectator of June 
10th and July 15th, impel me, with your permission, to 
remind your readers of the other side. I do not deny the 
“ decline of the ruling sentiment,” but I see in this the growth 
of the democratic conscience and intelligence. There is 
scarcely a tyranny in all history which could not be justified 
by the “mission to govern” theory, and every arbitrary 
Government has resorted to it. Yet it cannot be an excuse 
unless, as Carlyle taught (though he was unwilling to admit it), 
might is right. The races in whose territories we encamp on 
these missions must sometimes reject our view of the matter. 
Undoubtedly we try now, under stricter democratic rule at 
home, to govern well abroad. But there are circumstances 
under which it is better for races to work out their own 
political salvation, to learn through blunders, and to be free. 
from foreign interference. Nor is it easy to see why we are 
under any obligation to make ourselves responsible for the 
government of the world, or how we can justify knocking 
weaker races on the head in the name of civilisation. It were 
better to clear our own minds of cant and say, ‘Our population 
grows rapidly and we need fresh fields for exploitation, and 
so we shall occupy your territory. We will govern you better 
than you have been governed, but, whether you like it or not, 
we, who are stronger, mean to rule over you.’ 

When we talk of our mission to rule we are apt to forget. 
that our Colonies were founded chiefly for commerce, and that, 
splendid as they were, our wars of the eighteenth century 
were—prior to the French Revolution—simply bloodshed and 
debt to gain territory or markets. There is surely nothing 
heroic or even unselfish in thus extending our dominion.. 
The ancient Romans did no worse, and theirs was a real empire, 
not a number of other self-interested States bent on self- 
government and on taxing out the produce of the mother- 
country. There is also the question whether the nation— 
who “ dwell in the cottage ”—gain or lose by a vast territory. 
We throw open the markets of India to the world; and, 
whilst we pay for their naval defence, we allow Canada, 
Australia, and the African Colonies to levy duties on our goods. 
If we still sell goods there, it is therefore not because trade 
follows the flag, but because we sell more cheaply. What 
but “ Pan-Britannic gimcracks ” and taxation, with immense 
responsibility in time of war, do we gain by a nominal 
empire? 

India has often been a cause of war, and is always a 
source of weakness. We are suffering for the sins of our 
ancestors. We must of course accept the historical responsi- 
bilities, although born of commercial greed and military 
ambition. For us,as for Rome, it is also difficult to stop. 
But we shall abstain from further increase of territory as we 
give up Jingoism, and learn that “our country, right or 
wrong,” is not an ethical rule. We have to remember how 
and why our “ Empire” was built up, and what it means-and 
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involves. But let us reject final causes and mission theories ; 
then we may correct our history by our morality, instead of 
basing our morality on our history. It is because we begin 
to do this, that we are averse to “ empiring ” it through the 
world, and shall, I hope, respect the rights of weaker races. 
We can wish nothing better for our country than that it may 
adopt some higher standard of national greatness than the 
vulgar test of square miles. In the best sense, a smaller 
England might even be greater. This is a hard saying and 
unpopular, but it ought to be said.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. W. 

[Is national humility a duty, where national self-confidence 
is justified by the broadest facts? It is often a shrinking 
from duty, and the signal of decrepitude.—Ep. Spectator] 





STRONG LANGUAGE AND THE ELECTORS. 

[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’ } 
S1r,—The letter of a “ Country Rector” in the Spectator of July 
15th raises some very interesting questions to which it may 
not be unprofitable to devote a few lines of consideration. A 
“Country Rector ” is tempted to tell himself, “ better be wrong 
with Mr. Gladstone than right with his ‘atrocious’ * assailants,” 
and he is obviously minded to succumb to the temptation. 
But has he thought that he has no right to indulge in wrong- 
doing when the fortunes of an empire and a civilisation are 
at stake; that at whatsoever cost to his feelings, he is 
bound as an honest man to vote and act in accord with what 
his judgment tells him to be right? Is it not strange to find 
a “moral” claim set up in defence of conduct essentially 
immoral,—the subordination of public welfare to private 
whim ? 

But this is only one aspect of the case. However 
“atrocious” may have been the invective hurled against Mr. 
Gladstone, no impartial man will say but that it is mild com- 
pared to that hurled against Mr. Forster, Mr. Balfour, and 
Mr. Chamberlain by the Irish allies of Mr. Gladstone. Is the 
“Country Rector ” troubled thereby ? Apparently not. May 
I even surmise (if I am wrong, I apologise) that the same 
invective directed against Mr. Morley or Sir W. Harcourt 
would exercise no perturbing effect upon a ‘ Country 
Rector’s” judgment? In other words, it is not “atrocious” 
invective per se that rouses his indignation to such a pitch 
that it makes him forswear his reason, but only invective 
when Mr. Gladstone is the target. Surely “ morality” has to 
do with virtue or its reverse in the abstract, and not merely as 
it may affect a particular individual. Yet it is upon his 
morality that the average Gladstonian so greatly prides 
himself. 

But whence the sacrosanctity claimed implicitly, if not 
explicitly, for Mr. Gladstone ? I wish some admirer would 
attempt to explain bis attitude of mind. No one can 
deny that the changes advocated by Mr. Gladstone are 
momentous in the last degree. But when was ever revolution 
received in a spirit of indifferent toleration? The revolu- 
tionist must be prepared for hard words, and so long as men 
are men, will get them. Nay, more. To the present writer, 
the moral difficulties involved in Mr. Gladstone’s scheme of 
Home-rule outweigh the intellectual ones a thousandfold. 
To countless hundreds like myself, the success of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy would be a national sin of the blackest kind. 
When such a conviction is widely held, some very plain speak- 
ing is sure to make itself heard. The marvel is, not that Mr. 
Gladstone has been so hardly entreated, but that he has 
been so tenderly dealt with. Cromwell and Strafford and 
Hampden had far harder measure meted out to them. 
To come down to our own days, I have not heard that 
Mr. Gladstone’s house has needed protection from his 
Opponents, as did the Duke of Wellington’s. Would the 
conduct of the mob have made a “Country Rector” vote 
against Reform ? 

It is a pity we cannot come to know whether strong 
language is effective or not,—effective, that is, from the elec- 
tion agent’s point of view. Much that is current now is 
obvious playing to the gallery. If the gallery likes it, and is 
moved by it, it is absurd to ask politicians to forego its use. 
Their business is to get votes. But I believe the hard fighters 
on either side generally do more harm than good to their 





is These are not the actual words of the letter, and it is the speeches which are 
characterised as ‘‘ atrocious,” not the speakers.—Ep. Spectator, 





What say the men of experience in party fighting P—I 
OUTSIDER. 


cause. 
am, Sir, &e., 

[It seems to us very much the reverse of “absurd” to 
ask politicians to be conscientious men, and to deny themselves 
the use of violent and misleading language, even though it 
obtains votes. It is not the politician’s business to get votes 
by unworthy means, but to go without them if he cannot get 
them by worthy means.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE “TONE OF EMPIRE.” 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”]} 
Sr1r,—May I mention several points which seem very much 
to counteract the symptoms of nervousness which you notice 
in the British Empire? Lord Rosebery is our Liberal 
Foreign Minister; we do very well without employing Mr. 
Labouchere as a Minister at all. That funniest of men seems 
to succeed much better in amusing the upper classes than in 
leading Radicals. 

Mr. Rhodes is Prime Minister, and a good deal more, at the 
Cape, and neither he nor our representative at Uganda seem 
at all afraid of responsibility. Mr. Gladstone asked us years 
ago to lay a very firm hold on Egypt, as the key to our road 
to India; nor do I think many Liberals, at any rate, are now 
much afraid of the young Khedive, or even of his Suzerain. 
Our action of to-day in India on the Silver question is bold 
even to rashness, as some think. But there is no sign what- 
ever that Lord Herschell is losing the sympathy of the 
Liberal Party, or of any other. I believe that the real strengh 
of the growing feeling for Home-rule in Ireland comes from 
the great hope that generous treatment of Ireland will heal, 
or tend to heal, the cleavage between Irishmen and English- 
men in every one of our colonies, and in America, thus 
tending to make the world—to use one of your expressive 
phrases—a sort of drawing-room for the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Is it not a sign of calm strength that we are waiting with 
so little excitement for the award of the Behring Sea 
arbitration ? It is stronger than mobilising fleets and sending 
ultimatums. Bluster and battle-ships express strength, no 
doubt, and give tone to an Empire; but we who are still con- 
tent to be led by Mr. Gladstone have a great hope that better 
days arecoming. Christian thinkers for eighteen centuries have 
been astonished at the truth of their Master’s great ethical dis- 
covery that the meek do, in the long-run, “inherit the earth.” 
No nation, no Empire, that is not very strong, can expect to 
have faith enough to apply that principle to politics. We 
who speak English shall give the world a lift indeed if we aim 
at such a noble standard as that. Are you sure, Sir, that we 
as a nation are not trying? Are you sure, if we try, we shall 
not succeed P—I am, Sir, &e., J. ANDREWES REEVE. 


Addington Vicarage, Croydon, July 17th. 


[We believe that we are trying to defeat, and also that we 
shall succeed in defeating, Mr. Gladstone’s retrograde and 
unjust policy.—Ep. Spectator. | 





A TRUE “RETRIEVER.” 
[To tHE Epiror or THE “SpecTaTOR.’’] 
S1r,—Your correspondent K. Clarke’s account of “ A Canine 
Guardian,” in the Spectator of July 15th, has induced me to 
send you the following facts in regard toa collie dog possessed 
by me a few years ago. On Christmas Saturday, 1888, my 
younger boy, who was then three years and four months old, 
wandered away from his nursemaid while shopping in the 
busiest street here. After a careful search, and a call at the 
police-station, the maid came home in great agitation. It is 
certain that the boy had no idea of direction even, notwith- 
standing which fact, he had to come a mile away to a side- 
street, to cross two streets of exceptional danger, and to pass 
through the busiest thoroughfare, unusually crowded in con- 
sequence of the presence in the town of the Maori Football 
Team. In less than forty minutes after being missed, the boy 
arrived home perfectly undisturbed ; but the arduous convoy- 
duty which the dog had performed had worked him up to a 
pitch of strange excitement. For twelve months after this 
event, the dog evinced a previously unknown hatred of horses, 
engendered, doubtless, by the seeming danger they had offered 
him and his valuable charge on that memorable Saturday 
afternoon. Is it not strange, however, that his subsequent 
| conduct towards men should have remained unchanged, 
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although many must have actually obstructed his path, and 
not 4 few must have separated him occasionally from the boy ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


190 Eldon Road, Cardiff. THOMAS WATKINS. 





COCKROACHES AND HELLEBORE. 
[To THe EpIToR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’ | 
S1r,—I should be much obliged if your correspondent, 
“Vexillum,” whose letter in the Spectator of July Ist I 
read a few days ago, would kindly tell me how he induces 
the cockroaches to eat hellebore powder. I tried it plain, 
and mixed with treacle; but whether it is that French cock- 
roaches are more fastidious than English, or whether from 
some other cause, the cockroaches here will not eat it. I have 
been recommended and tried many things, but am always 
reminded of the days of my childhood, when I was told the 
way to catch birds was to put salt on their tails. The birds 
refused to allow me to come near enough, and the cockroaches 
decline to eat the poison which ought to kill them. I am 
extremely anxious to get rid of them, and shall be most 
grateful for any advice.—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. Jean de Luz, July 14th. F. 


[If the powder be mixed with flour and water, the thirsty 
cockroaches will usually eat it—Ep. Spectator. | 





BIRD-NAMES. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The cock-birds here in Gloucestershire are always 
called “Toms,” whether ducks, fowls, turkeys, or any other 
birds. The name is also applied to male rabbits, ferrets, &c., 
and, I think, is generally used in the South of England.—I 
am, Sir, &e., M. S. 





POETRY. 


a 


THE SECTARY. 


A HEAVY hand the bruised reed to break 
A foot to quench the smoking flax well shod, 
A bitter zeal, alert and keen to make 
The breach more wide betwixt mankind and God, 


A visage stern that bids all stand apart 
Who dare to worship at a different shrine, 

A sullen mood, a cold and sluggish heart, 
Unwarm’d by any pulse of love Divine, 


A tongue in chiding swift, in praising slow, 
A practised eye his fellows’ faults to scan— 
These are the attributes by which men know 
The Sectary, unloved by God or man. 








BOOKS. 


—— ee 


THE GLACIAL NIGHTMARE AND THE FLOOD.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. | 

WHEN a great theory has been built up upon observations 
made by many different people at many different times and in 
many different places, and has grown into favour owing to the 
vigour of its advocates, the convenience of referring all diffi- 
culties to some one potent cause, and the impossibility of 
bringing it, as a whole, to the test of experiment, it is natural 
to find that the details of the evidence are often long left un- 
challenged. Every new observation pointing towards a similar 
interpretation takes its place in the long chain; while facts 
which seem to require a modification of the theory, or of its 
application to particular cases, are laid aside as having some- 
thing queer about them to be looked into by-and-by, but as 
inadmissible in the form in which they are stated, seeing that 
they are contradictory to the views founded on such a mass of 
evidence as has been collected in support of the theory. 

When any competent person will take the trouble to formu- 
late each proposition which has been assumed to have been 
proved, and will fairly criticise the evidence in each case, in 
the light of all the new facts which may have been established, 





* The Glacial Nightmare and the Flood: a Second Appeal to Common-Sense 


From the Extravagance of some Recent Geology. By Sir Henry H. Howorth, 
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it not unfrequently happens that the application of the theory 
to particular cases, if not the theory itself, has to be seriously 
modified. 

This task has been undertaken and well performed by our 
author for that great group of phenomena to account for 
which the Glacial Theory has been evolved. This expression 
is, however, not very useful, as it, like the words “ orthodoxy ” 
and “ heterodoxy,” conveys quite a different idea to different 
persons. After an exhaustive criticism of the views of previous 
writers, our author has put forward his own conclusions on 
some of the points raised. But it would be an unfair estimate 
of the book to suppose that its value would be destroyed if 
some of these positive expressions of opinion should prove to 
be not well supported; for the scope of the work is much 
wider than the mere exposition of the author’s own personal 
convictions. He holds that the advocates of the extreme 
glaciation of the Northern Hemisphere in comparatively 
recent times have pushed their theories to extravagant lengths, 
and that the action of ice must be greatly limited, whereas an 
examination of the various facts has led him to attach much 
more importance to the evidence of a great submergence 
during the glacial epoch; and further, to consider that it was 
of such a sudden nature as to produce floods to which he would 
attribute many of the phenomena of the drift. He examines 
most of the collateral theories which have grown up round 
the central idea of cireumpolar glaciation; and, in working 
out his plan, has produced a small encyclopedia of glacial 
literature, which must be in the hands of any one who ever 
again writes on the subject. 

The facts on which theories are founded are slowly gathered. 
Sedgwick in the first quarter of the century wrote :—“ As we 
are unacquainted with the forces which put the diluvial waters 
in motion, we are also, with very limited exceptions, unable to 
determine the direction in which the currents have moved over 
the earth’s surface. Many parts of the North of Europe seem 


to have been swept over by a great current...... from the 
north. In some parts of Scotland there has been a great 
rush of water from the north-west. ..... It may, perhaps, 


be laid down that the diluvial gravel has been drifted down 
all the great inclined planes which the earth’s surface pre- 
sented to the retiring waters.” Here was the diluvial theory. 
Years afterwards Sedgwick said, in one of his lectures, “I 
met an old gentleman at Keswick, and he said there was no 
way of accounting for these boulders except by icebergs from 
Norway. I didn’t believe a word of it then; it was a marvel- 
lous fact, but I was a young man.’ Here was the iceberg 
theory. He went on to say, “ I recollect going with the poet 
Wordsworth one day, and, looking down over the valley above 
Rydal, we saw the traces of the ancient glaciers. I said, 
‘You can see the scrubbings and markings of the ancient 
glaciers. Wordsworth called the rounded bosses ‘ sons of 
the earth,’ ‘skulls of giants.’” Sedgwick had now accepted 
the view that ice had once filled the valleys of the North of 
England. He illustrated its formation from the snow of the 
névé with his usual felicity. “ When I was at school,” said 
he inthe same lecture, “ many of my schoolfellows had wooden 
shoes, with a piece of iron underneath like a horse-shoe. In 
this the snow gathered and hardened. When we pelted one 
another with snowballs we reckoned it unfair to use this hard 
snow. I have seen transparent ice formed in this way.” 

Our author takes us more fully and slowly through this 
development of theory, and first quotes the opinions of those 
who saw in the boulders and the drift evidence of the passage 
of great bodies of water across the land. The line of reason- 
ing they followed was, as far asit went, quitesound. Immense 
boulders were, as a matter of fact, transported by floods, and, 
as a matter of calculation, the deeper the water and the 
greater its velocity, the greater its transporting power. Such 
floods had occurred. Rapidly melting snow, waters pent up 
by landslips and suddenly let loose on the valley, or rushes of 
water such as earthquake-waves, were all invoked either in 
explanation or illustration. Here, it was argued, scattered 
over the surface of the country, was the evidence that similar 
floods had swept the land. The material was distributed just 
as it was found to be after such torrents as there had been 
opportunity of observing. The mistake was that the different 
kinds of drift had not been discriminated, and it had not been 
appreciated that one explanation was insufficient to account 
for all the phenomena observed in connection with them. 

A great deal of the early work of establishing a scientific 
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theory is done by men who collect evidence in, support of some 
working hypothesis; and therefore, when we are criticising 
the various tentative explanations put forward during the 
progress of research among any group of phenomena for 
which there were not yet sufficient data either in respect of 
the facts to be explained, or the modus operandi of Nature in 
the production of similar results, we must take account of the 
bias of thought and the state of science generally at the time. 
Did giants. hurl those blocks at one another in anger or in 
play ?—everybody knew that there were giants in those days. 
Did a vast body of water suddenly sweep the face of Nature P— 
there was the highest authority that such a flood had occurred 
in recent times. 

Among those, however, who thought that such deluges had 
occurred, there were soon found some whose acquaintance 
with Arctic conditions led them to suggest that it would be 
easier to explain the positions in which some of the blocks 
were perched if we supposed that ice had floated though the 
flood had carried them :— 

“When it began to be seen, therefore, that it is impossible to 
account for the transport and distribution of the boulders, and to 
explain their associated phenomena by a reference to water acting 
in its usual way, and that, especially in North Germany and in 
other countries remote from mountains and impetuous rivers, we 
must, if we appeal to water at all, have recourse to its action in a 
quite abnormal way, men began to turn elsewhere to find some 
explanation which should not involve other than forces actually 
at work and working in a normal way. It was natural that those 
living near the Baltic and in North America, who had opportunities 
of noticing the tremendous force exercised by shore-ice and by 
floating icebergs, should turn to these causes and supplement 
them by theories of widespread submergence, which seemed also 
warranted by the finding of marine shells at a considerable eleva- 
tion in many places.” 

Various theories were started to account for the floods to 
float the ice-rafts. It is interesting to note that the greater 
obliquity of the ecliptic was suggested in 1784 by St. Pierre, 
who thought that the consequent melting of the snow at the 
pole caused the flood which produced the phenomena of the 
drift and the mixture of northern and southern forms of life 
found in some of the Pleistocene deposits. Others shifted 
the axis of the earth to account for the supposed violent 
movement in the watery envelope that surrounds it. But facts, 
founded on accurate observations, were accumulating fast. 
Darwin explained the transport of the boulders which he 
observed in South America by reference to icebergs, men- 
tioning, as one of the probable modes of transport, the descent 
of glaciers with boulders on them down to the sea, where they 
break off as icebergs. Our author gives the result of his own 
observations also, in South America, in confirmation of the 
wide distribution of drift and boulders. This, then, was 
certainly a vera causa, for icebergs had been observed large 
enough to transport any of the material of the drift. They 
travelled straight on, or were deflected by winds and currents. 
On grounding, they would contort the previously deposited 
drifts, or grind the rocks below them. On melting, they 
would drop boulders and smaller débris where they stuck. 

But it had long been noticed that the ice of glaciers advanced 
and retreated with the seasons. What if it could be shown 
that the glaciers of Northern Europe once advanced much 
further, so as to debouch on the level ground at the foot of 
the valley, or even so as to coalesce with others, and advance 
far over the plains? Playfair in 1802 saw in the glacier an 
agent which could transport masses of rock over intervening 
hills and valleys, and drop them at its terminus on any 
prominence, or in any hollow, or even, as Venetz held, might 
carry them across the great Swiss valley, and perch the 
boulders of Mont Blanc upon the Jura. 

So the various causes of the drifts and the striew were being 
made out, and Agassiz came to England. Its Boulder Clay 
differed considerably from the glacial deposits with which he 
was most familiar on the Continent, but the general drift- 
Phenomena of Scotland seemed to him to point to the former 
existence of glaciers in the mountains of Great Britain, 
though he thought the drift of East Anglia should be referred 
toiceberg action. From this time, it was generally received that 
the glaciers of Western Europe were once much more exten- 
sive than they now are, and that the erratic blocks and débris 
are largely the wreckage of former moraines modified, it might 
be in many cases, by the action of glacier-streams, or of the 
sea. In America, similar phenomena were similarly explained. 
Buckland, the author of the Reliquix Diluviane, was won 





reasoning as then presented, and thought the theory icom- 
plete, because it did not explain the wide areas covered with 
drift in countries differing in physical features, climate, &c., 
nor the occurrence of the remains of marine animals found asso- 
ciated with the drift, because, in short, he realised that the drifts 
were of various age and origin, and could not be all explained 
by any single hypothesis such as that put forward. 

So our author carries us through the development of these 
various theories. He then goes on to show how similar 
explanations were pushed to unwarrantable lengths, in such 
hypotheses as that of circumpolar ice-sheets, and how other 
extreme views were grafted on to the original theory. To 
these we shall return in a future notice. 





SONGS OF THE FOUR NATIONS.* 

Tue title Mr. Harold Boulton has given to his collection of 
songs must satisfy even the boldest advocate of nationalism, 
for he claims England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland as dis- 
tinct “ nations,”—but, finding himself at once plunged into 
the racial difficulty, owns that these definitions are at once 
too broad and too narrow. He says in his preface :—“ In 
grouping the ‘Songs of the Four Nations’ in accordance 
with their origin, it soon became apparent that the division 
into England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, was not suffi- 
ciently accurate. There was not only the obvious distinction 
to be drawn between the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland, 
but also the difference between Cornwall and the rest of 
England...... In addition to this, there was the separate 
existence as a people claimed by the inhabitants of the Isle of 
Man, sufficiently justified by their own national institutions 
and government, and the Celtic speech that still lingers among 
them.” 

Mr. Boulton has collected fifty songs from the treasure- 
houses of the various “ nations” referred to, occasionally sub- 
stituting his own words for the old ones; and Mr. Arthur 
Somervell has reset the tunes with much cleverness, though 
sometimes with a little over-elaboration of accompaniment. 
We find an entirely new version, by the editor, of the well- 
known cavalier-song, “ When the King enjoys his own again.” 
The original words were written by the famous ballad-writer, 
Martin Parker—some time alehouse-keeper, afterwards the 
“ Ballad-maker Laureate of London”—and were printed 
secretly about the year 1643. Mr. Harold Boulton’s verses 
begin :— 

“‘The worst of weather can but mend, 
There’s a turning to the longest lane ; 
E’en rascal Roundhead rule will end, 
And the King enjoy his own again. 
Though bear the butcher’s axe we must, 
And see the royal martyr slain, 
The butcher’s brood shall bite the dust, 
When the King enjoys his own again.” 
This doggerel is all very well, but we miss the echo of the old 
lines, written in words that bit deep into the hearts of 
Royalists who sang them openly over camp-fires after 
victories or bitter defeats, and secretly in the dark days when 
all such profane songs were prohibited. The merry heart of 
England was stifled for a time under Puritan cloak and sad- 
coloured raiment ; in those days music and dancing were alike 
forbidden. “The way to heaven is too steep,” said a Puritan 
writer, “too narrow, for men to dance in and keep revel-rout. 
The gate of heaven is too narrow for whole rounds, 
whole troops, of dancers to march in together: men never 
went as yet by multitudes, much less by morrice-dancing 
troops, to heaven not dancers but mourners, whose 
tune is Lachrymx ; whose music is sighs for sin; who know 
no other cinque-pace but this to heaven; to go mourning all 
the day long for their iniquities; to mourn in secret like 
doves; to chatter like cranes for their own and others’ sins.” 
The “ cinque-pace ” that Prynne permitted himself to mention 
must have been a solemn and slow measure, for Shakespeare 
compares “ wooing, wedding, and repenting” to a “Scotch jig, 
a measure, and a cingue-pace.” 

In those troublous times, Martin Parker wrote his famous 
words to an old tune. “‘Marry me, marry me,’ quoth the 
bonny lass.” Ritson calls “The King shall enjoy his own 
again” the “ most famous air ever heard of in this country.” 
Written to support Charles I.; after his downfall it served to 
keep up the spirits of the Cavaliers, and to expedite the 


* Songs of the Four Nations. Edited by Harold Boulton; Music arranged by 


over to the glacier idea; but Whewell saw the fiaws in the | Arthur Somervell. London: Cramer. 
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restoration of his son. In fact, it helped as much to bring 
back the Stuarts as the famous song, “ Lilliburlero,” helped 
to drive them away. There is a good version of the original, 
slightly modernised by John Oxenbridge in Macfarren’s Old 
English Ditties, beginning,— 
“Let moon-struck cheats prognosticate 
Concerning Kings’ or Kingdoms’ fate, 
I hold myself to be more wise 
Than he that gazetb on the skies ; 
My sight travels far, beyond any star, 
Thus mighty secrets I explain ; 
And this I can tell—that nought will be well, 
Till the King enjoys his own again.” 
In a volume of political ballads, edited for the Percy Society, 
we find another set of words to the same air. They are 
reprinted from the folio broadside of 1661, and headed “A 
Countrey Song, intituled the Restoration.” In these verses, 
the prophetic hopes of future blessings are turned to 
‘triumphant realisation :— 
“Come, come away to the temple and pray 
And sing with a pleasant strain, 
The schismatick’s dead, the liturgy’s read, 
And the King enjoys his own again. 
The vicar is glad, the clerk is not sad, 
And the parish cannot refrain ; 
To leap and rejoice and lift up their voice, 
That the King enjoys his own again.” 
In Bunting’s account of his meeting with the famous Irish 
harper, Denis Hempson, he mentions that Hempson told him 
of a trip to Scotland in 1745; and that being in Edinburgh, 
he was called into the great hall to play before “ Charley the 
Pretender.” The tune called for was “The King shall enjoy 
his own again,” which must have sounded sweetly in the ears 
of the Pretender. Readers of Woodstock will remember how 
Wildrake was always singing snatches of the same song :— 
“Though for a time we see Whitehall 
With cobwebs hung around the wall ; 
Yet Heaven shall make amends for all, 
When the King shall enjoy his own again.” 

Mr. Arthur Somervell gives us the original tune of “My 
Lodging is on the Cold Ground,” composed by Matthew Lock, 
which long retained its popularity. It seems doubtful when 
the tune to which the words are now always sung was adopted. 
Thomas Moore claimed it as Irish, and set it to his verses 
beginning “ Believe me, if all those endearing young charms ;” 
but Chappell, in his Popular Music of the Olden Time, says 
there is no ground for calling it Irish, and quotes Bunting’s 
opinion that it has no Irish character at all. The “Happy 
Farmer,” which Mr. Boulton says he unearthed in an old 
edition of Scottish songs, is the old air called “The Happy 
Clown,” and a typical English melody. Smooth and flowing, 
with a certain pastoral grace, it suggests hayfields and 
harvest-homes, a blind “crowder” fiddling, and the lasses and 
lads dancing on the village-green. Gay introduced it into his 
Beggar’s Opera, to words beginning, “I’m like a skiff on ocean 
tost;” but Mr. Boulton has set it very happily to characteristic 
words of his own. Mr. Baring-Gould has contributed an 
interesting Cornish song with the refrain, “’Tis dabbling in 
the dew makes the milkmaids fair;” and there is a tragical 
Manx ballad representing a dialogue between a father and 
daughter, concerning a murder committed by the father, 
which conveys the weird sadness of wind and wave familiar to 
all dwellers by a stormy sea-board. 

The editor in his preface acknowledges that some half-dozen 
of his fifty songs are old-established favourites, and “The 
Three Ravens,” “When the King Enjoys his Own Again,” 
“Cupid’s Garden,” “Old Towler,” “Scots wha hae,” and 
“The Ashgrove,” are certainly to be found in most popular 
collections. Having admitted so many, we begin to feel 
aggrieved that he has omitted others,—such as “ Tulloch- 
gorum,” for example, that Burns called “the best Scotch 
song Scotland ever saw,” or “ Barbara Allen,” of which the 
English and Scotch have each a version, though Dr. Joyce 
considers they are only varieties of the same original. Gold- 
smith says in one of his essays:—“ The music of the finest 
singer is dissonance to what I felt when our old dairymaid 
sung me into tears with Johnny Armstrong’s last good-night 
on the cruelty of ‘Barbara Allen.’” Dr. Joyce thinks there 

must have been an Irish version of “ Barbara Allen” current 
in the time of Goldsmith’s childhood, but Pepys calls it 
Scotch, and writes, in January, 1666, that he heard Mrs. 
Knipp, the actress, sing “her little Scotch song of ‘ Barbary 
Allen,’” and he was “in perfect pleasure to hear her sing it.” 


There are some very interesting airs in the Irish division, — 
“Drimin Dubh,” the old Irish lament, of which author and 
date are alike forgotten, and only a fragment of the old 
Gaelic words remain, “Shule Agra” or “Shule Arin,” and 
“The Tree in the Wood,” one of the most beautiful melodies 
in Bunting’s collection. 
There is no doubt that there is some truth in the saying 
that “the song-maker has more influence upon the minds of 
the people than the law-maker.” Failing hearts and falling 
fortunes have been reanimated or swept away for ever by 
warlike songs and patriotic ballads. Sir Philip Sidney wrote, 
“TI never heard the old song of Percy and Douglas [“ Chevy 
Chase”] that I found not my heart moved more than with 
a trumpet ;” and Shakespeare :— 
“The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” 
Mr. Chappell, a great authority on national music, says there 
are two principal causes that affect it,—“ the first, the char- 
acter of the musical instruments in common use; and the 
second, the spirit of the songs of the people.” The harp has 
left its mark on many bold, stately airs, both English and 
Welsh ; the smooth, flowing airs and merry English dances, 
such as “Sir Roger de Coverley,” are children of the fiddle ; 
the Irish harp and Scotch bagpipes claim hornpipe and jig, 
as well as pibroch and coronach, plaintive dirge and wailing 
lament. The four sister-nations possess alike immortal 
melodies married to inspired words, and he must be cursed 
with a cold heart indeed who can hear unmoved, in some 
“strange land,” or by the “waters of Babylon,” his own 
familiar native songs. 





MR. PATMORE’S ESSAYS.* 


THIs is a small volume of essays, collected chiefly from the 
Fortnightly Review and other sources. They are on various 
subjects, and are for the most part detached, except for the 
religious standpoint from the Roman Catholic point of view, 
which links them together. In his essay on “ The Weaker 
Vessel,” Mr. Patmore undertakes to teach men and women, 
but more especially women, their right places in the scheme 
of the Universe, and to show cause why they should be very 
thankful for the position which he believes to have been 
assigned to them; but we are doubtful whether the more 
thoughtful women of the day will like to be taught after this 
manner :— 

“To maintain that man and woman are equals in intelligent 

action, is just as absurd as to maintain that the hand that throws 
a ball and the wall that casts it back are equal. The woman has 
exquisite perception and power of admiring all a man can be or do. 
She is the ‘ glory’ of his prowess and nobility in war, statesman- 
ship, arts, invention, and manners; and she is able to fulfil this, 
her necessary and delightful function, just because she is nothing 
in battle, policy, poetry, discovery, or original intellectual or 
moral force of any kind. The true happiness and dignity of 
woman are to be sought, not in her exaltation to the level of man, 
but in a full appreciation of her inferiority and in the voluntary 
honour which every manly nature instinctively pays to the weaker 
vessel.” 
We are quite at one with Mr. Patmore in thinking it a grave 
mistake for women to attempt to be manly, that is to say, to 
ape the tone, manners, and dress of men; but, on the other 
hand, we do not think that a very vivid sense of inferiority 
would be likely to promote any great degree of real happiness 
among them. Mr. Patmore is really very unsparing in his 
attempts to reduce woman to a proper sense of humility. 
He tells her that,— 

“She has not the strength for, or, indeed, the knowledge of, true 
virtue and grace of character unless she is helped to that know- 
ledge and strength by the man. 

* He for God only, she for God in him.’ 
She only really loves and desires to become what he loves and 
desires her to be; and beauty, being visible or reflected goodness, 
can only exist in woman when and in proportion as man is strong, 
good, and wise.” 

The fact is that Mr. Patmore, in his anxiety to prove woman 
the “weaker vessel,” forgets that men and women are so 
closely connected and so dependent on each other, that what 
is said of one may, as a rule, with almost equal truth be said 
of the other. Every one must be able to call to mind at least 
one marriage among his acquaintance, where it is decidedly 
the woman who possesses both the “strength for, and the 
knowledge of, true virtue and grace of character,” and who 











* R-ligio Poctz, &c. By Coventry Patmore. London: George Bell and Sons. 
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has been able, generally quite unconsciously, to raise her hus- | 
band to a very much higher moral and spiritual level than he 
could ever have reached by himself. Browning evidently does 
not share Mr. Patmore’s views when, after speaking of his 
death to his wife “Leonor” in “ By the Fire-side,” he sud- 
denly exclaims :— 
«Oh, I must feel your brain prompt mine, 
Your heart anticipate my heart, 
You must be just in front, in fine, 
See and make me see, for your part, 
New depths of the divine.” 

Tf “the strength for, and the knowledge of, true virtue and 
grace of character” are only to be gained by women through 
men, the fate of the many women whom circumstances or in- 
clination have debarred from any close intimacy with them 
must indeed be hopeless both in this world and in the next. 
The whole of the great social and educational movement 
among women seems to us to disprove the accusation that 
they have “no original moral force.” It is a movement which 
originated solely among themselves, and in its first years was 
almost entirely dependent upon their efforts. Slowly it has 
won its way, in spite of bitter opposition, misrepresentation— 
and harder yet to fight against—unmerciful ridicule, till 
having convinced a great many men of the justice of its 
claims, it now receives from them much generous and valuable 
aid. Mr. Patmore airily dismisses this movement in these 
words :— 

“The happiest result of the ‘higher education’ of woman 
cannot fail to consist in rendering her weakness more and more 
daintily conspicuous. How much sweeter to dry the tears that 
flow because one cannot accede to some demonstrable fallacy in 
her theory of variable stars, than to kiss her into conformity as 
to the dinner-hour or the fitness or unfitness of such-or-3such a 
person to be asked to a pic-nic! How much more dulcet the 
dulcis Amaryllidis ira, when Amaryllis knows Sophocles and Hegel 
by heart, than when her accomplishments extend only to a mode- 
rate proficiency in French and the pianoforte! It is a great con- 
solation to reflect that, among all the bewildering changes to 
which the world is subject, the character of woman cannot be 
altered; and that so long as she abstains from absolute outrages 
against Nature—such as divided skirts, free-thinking, tricycles, 
and Radicalism—neither Greek, nor conic sections, nor political 
economy, nor cigarettes, nor athletics, can really do other than 
enhance the charm of the sweet unreasonableness which humbles 
the gods to the dust, and compels them to adore the lace below 
the last hem of her brocade! It is owing to this ineradicable per- 
fection that time cannot change, nor custom stale, her infinite 
variety.” 

This “ sweet unreasonableness ” that Mr. Patmore admires so 
much in woman, is said to have such a positive character about 
it, that “it is elevated from a defect into a sacred mystery.” 
He should really be more careful how he writes. In this one 
unconsidered sentence, he may have placed in the hands of 
the “ weaker vessel” a most dangerous weapon. Some lady 
may, after reading this, solemnly assure her husband that he 
is in the presence of a “sacred mystery” the next time he 
feels constrained to take her to task for being unreasonable; 
and what answer will he find to that? Mr. Patmore would, 
perhaps, recommend the trial of a kiss, as the temporary cure 
for that “ ineradicable perfection ” that is irritating the poor 
man so sorely. Very different from this is the tone adopted 
by Wordsworth in lines which need no comment :— 
“A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller between life and death : 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; | 

A perfect woman, nobly plann’d 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; } 

And yet a spirit still, and bright 

With something of angelic light.” 

After all, it is only fair to add that Mr. Patmore is, like | 
many people, better than his creed, as he shows by the genuine | 
admiration and respect with which he writes of Madame de 
Hautefort and Lady Russell in his charming little sketch of | 
the former, and in his very appreciative essay on Mrs. Mey- | 
nell’s prose-writings. 

He further modifies his condescending attitude towards 
women in the essay, “ Dieu et ma Dame,”—an essay, by-the- | 
way, in which it might have been better had he adhered to his 
own wise rule of not always speaking of personal feelings on 
religious subjects, lest the doing so should appear profanation, 
or be perilous to those who are unsympathetig_on such | 
matters. We have only been able to notice one of the subjects 
on which Mr. Patmore writes ; but any one who takes up this | 
pleasantly written little volume of essays will find in them | 
many wise, true, and poetical thoughts. 





| Deus ex machina. 
| ravel his knots with the speed of Alexander, and therefore 


A QUARTETTE OF NOVELETTES.* 
Ir we had—which, happily, we have not—an English Academy 
of Literature, and that, too, endowed with power to regulate 
literature, a by-law ought to be made at once to put down the 
spook in fiction, under the penalties of a premunire. The 


| supernatural, especially the ghost, the abominable “ spook,” 


has always ruined every form of literary production, as 
the Greeks and Horace well knew when treating of the 
But a short-story teller has got to un- 


takes to cutting them with the “spook,” a wretched, mean, 
makeshift subterfuge for a decent catastrophe. 

All which is directed to the point that Mr. Henry James 
ought to be ashamed of himself for having out of six short 
stories, allowed three to be dominated by the abominable 
“spook.” “Owen Wingrave” is a gloomy piece of dullness 
which ends up with the very commonest and vulgarest of family 
ghosts. “The visits” is even duller and gloomier, mixed up 
with some silly hypnotising stuff. “The Private Life,” which 
gives its name to the volume, has, in truth, no right to a place 
in a book of stories, and perhaps might fairly be reckoned as 
a sketch intended to ridicule the spooks we complain of, if it 
were not for the very equivocal company in which it finds 
itself. It is really entertaining in that sort of too-clever-by- 
half and annoyingly self-depreciating way in which in these 
latter days Mr. Henry James condescends to be entertaining. 
We will not spoil the reader’s enjoyment by saying more 
than that it is an ingenious theory, founded on “spookery,” 
to account for the unsatisfactoriness in social intercourse of 
your man of genius—(meaning thereby your successful writer) 
—and the unsubstantial nature aw fond of the man who is a 
“social success.” The best story in the book, as a story, is 
“Lord Beaupré” relating the unsuccessful efforts of the popular 
young man, who has come in for a title and a fortune, to 
evade the matrimonial harpy who has marked him for her own. 
There are some extremely good bits of conversation in it. A 
young man retarns from America :— 

“He was a small preoccupied young man, with a sharpness as 
acquired as a new hat. For the first few days after his arrival 
they were startled by his intonations, though they admitted that 
they had had an escape when he reminded them that he might 
have brought with him an accent embodied in a wife. ‘ When you 
do take one,’ said Mrs. Gosselin, who regarded such an accident, 
over there, as inevitable, ‘ you must charge her high for it.’” 
But though Mr. James can Anglicise himself enough to laugh 
at his countrymen, or at least at our ideas of his country- 
women, he cannot dis-Americanise himself enough to prevent 
him, in a spirit of repartee, from making the English heroine 
marry a little American, an incident which perhaps may have 
happened, but happens so rarely as to be extraordinary, and 
therefore alien to Mr. James’s proper style. But we may ex- 
pect something extraordinary from a young lady who consents 
to pretend to be engaged to a young lord, to shield him from 
the harpy for a season. 

Mr. Robert Barr, better known as “ Luke Sharp,” gives us 
three stories, of which the title-story, From whose Bourne, is 
red-reeking with “ spookery,” being nothing less than the story 
of a Cincinnati man who assists in the spirit at his own 
death, and the discovery of the real cause of it bya sharp 
newspaper reporter; his wife, to whom he was devoted, being 
accused of murdering him. As usual with Mr. Luke Sharp, 
there is a good deal of humour about the situations, and the 


| spook of Lecocq, the French detective of Gaboriau fame, 
| who is hopelessly at sea as to the cause of death, is in- 


troduced to add to it. The poor dead man will insist on 
trying to interfere in favour of his wife, though more ex- 
perienced spooks try to induce him to devote his attention to 
more serious matters. But he will not listen to them till 
after his wife’s innocence has been proved; and he is present 
at her parting from the man who has proved it. She will live 


' in Cincinnati no more, she says :— 


*** Alice,’ cried he, ‘don’t you think you would like Chicago as 
a place of residence ?’—‘ George,’ she answered, ‘I do not know. 
I am going to Europe, and shall be there for a year or two.’— 


| Then he said eagerly,‘ When you return, or I go over there to 
| see you after a year or two, may I,ask you that question again ?’ 


—‘ Yes, was the whispered answer.—‘ Come,’ said Brenton (the 
dead man) to Ferris, ‘ let us go.’ ” 


Another of the short stories is a rather spiteful, and not very 





* (1.) The Private Life, &e. By Henry James. London: J. R. Osgood? 
Melivaine, and Co. (2.) From whose Bourne, &c. By Luke Sharp. London * 
Chatto and Windus (3.) An Island Princess. By Theo Gift. London: Law" 
rence and Bullen. (4.) A Constant Lorer. Translated by John Nisbet. London * 
T. Fisher Unwin. 
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entertaining, sketch, under the very slight disguise of “Mr. 
‘Kenan Buel’ and Mr.‘J. Lawless Hodden,’” of two well- 
known novelists,—an almost scandalous lampoon, whether 
«“ A One Day’s Courtship” is, 
on the other hand, a sparkling little story of the farcical 
order, in which an English artist and a Bostonian damsel 
meet at a Canadian fall, each supposing that the other has 


deserved or not, on the elder. 


intruded into a canoe of which one only was the rightful owne 
for the day. Of course the canoe is upset, and he saves he 


from drowning, and those who began as enemies leave off 
The plot is common enough; but the 
briskness of the repartees and the humour of the whole are 
by no means common, even to the last. We give a specimen :— 


under a flag of truce. 


“ Reaching the landing, the artist gave his hand to Miss Sommer 
ton, and aided her out on the bank. ‘Miss Sommerton,’ he whis 
pered, ‘I intended to sail to-morrow. 


Sommerton, promptly.—‘ Oh, thank you,’ cried the artist. 


I said that you would not sail, and you will not, for this reason 
To sail you require to catch to-night’s train for Montreal. 


steamer. 


his boat. Good-night, Mr. Trenton.’ ” 


It is perhaps needless to say that, though the young lady 
decamped next morning before the artist was up, the good- 


night was not final. 


An Island Princess is not a short story, but a one-volume 
The plot, in its general outline of the island Circe, of 
whom the wandering sailor becomes enamoured only to desert 
her, is old enough; but the setting is new. The Circe of the 
story bewitches, and is bewitched in spite of herself. She is 
a charming modern maiden, grown in an outlying British 
The settle- 
ment is admirably described, with its oddly composed society 
It is a 
thoroughly charming and interesting tale; characters and 
scenery are alike well drawn, and with that which is, after all, 


novel. 


dependency, a St. Helena or Ascension Island. 


and its frank passion for the passing man-of-war. 


rare in novels, novelty. 


Very different is A Constant Lover, translated from Hauff. 
It is a book which is as un-English as possible. It is a curious 
mixture of the old romantic novel, such as The Romance of the 
Forest, and the domestic character-drawing of Jaue Austen, 
The incidents are romantic, the dialogue and the filling-in 


Q 


Austenian. Some of the incidents are, it must be admitted, 
remarkably silly and improbable. But the sketch of the 
German Squire Western of the first quarter of this century is 
decidedly well drawn and lifelike; and the book altogether is 


entertaining, and the interest is sustained to the last. 





JOAN OF ARC.* 

THE history of Joan of Arc has been treated of more or less 
well in a number of French books; but there was room in 
England fora book like Lord Ronald Gower’s, which embodies 
the last results of French research in a pleasant and fairly 
critical narrative. Lord Ronald’s strong point is that he has 
told the story of the life simply and well. Perhaps he might 
have given us a little more in the way of elucidation. Even 
those who accept the theory of Joan’s high character as firmly 
as Lord Ronald, find much in her life that is difficult to 
explain; and in proportion as she is admired, does it become 
hard to understand why she was so shamefully deserted by the 
French of her own side, and so barbarously handled by the 
French of the English and Burgundian factions. 

The modern reconstructors of history are never satisfied 
with an obscure origin for their heroes. It is now assumed, 
and Lord Ronald accepts the theory, that Joan of Arc’s father 
was a landowner of some importance, with an income of £200 
a year, and holding the highest offices below that of mayor 
in the village. The family may have had alternations of 
fortune ; but the patent ennobling them hints that they were 
in the condition of serfs; and the neighbours who were called 
upon to give evidence in the process of rehabilitation 
habitually describe the parents as “labourers.” So, again, 
with Joan herself. She did not keep pigs, as Pope Pius II.— 
otherwise an intelligent critic—was informed; nor was she 
maid-of-all-work at an inn, as the Burgundian Monstrelet 
says; but neither was she brought up like the daughter of a 
wealthy yeoman, as Lord Ronald rather implies. Men and 


women who had worked with her testified that she did all 
kinds of farm-work, from ploughing to shepherding, and 





* Joan of Arc. By Lord Ronald Gower. London: John C. Nimmo. 





I shall leave it to you to 
say whether I shall go or not.’—‘ You will not sail,’ caid Miss 
“You 
do not know how happy that makes me.’—‘ Why should it ?’— 
‘Well, you know what I infer from your answer.’—‘ My dear sir, 


You 
cannot catch to-night’s train, and therefore cannot get to your 
I never before saw a man so glad to miss his train or 


i 
when she was not wanted in the fields, sat at home and spun 
and sewed. What all agree upon is that she was quiet and re- 
served, disinclined to join in the village sports, and eminently 
pious. Modern science would partly derive her tendency to 
see visions from conditions of her health which have acci- 
dentally come down to us; but the best explanation is 
probably found in the circumstances of the times. Toa 
believer of those days, the intervention of the saints in a 
kingdom’s need, and their apparition to counsel or direct, 
were events in the highest degree possible and likely. As a 
Bishop of the age put it in an argument Lord Ronald has 
reproduced, and which can hardly be bettered, it is a great 
test of Joan’s sincerity that she obeyed the voices, not only 
when they urged her on to certain victory, but when they held 
out the promise of defeat, captivity, and death. We may 
therefore dismiss, on this ground alone, the theory of the 
Burgundian, Wavrin, that she was a political tool, trained by 
politicians, and worked by them, till they thought the time had 
come that she might safely be discarded. Indeed, if we knew 
less than we do of Joan’s high character, this theory would 
be untenable; for the evidence is conclusive that, while a few 
blunt soldiers, like Dunois and the Duke of Alencon, regarded 
Joan with something like the modern sentiment of veneration, 
and supported her loyally, politicians and political soldiers 
hated her cordially, as an outsider, who eclipsed their influence, 
and who could not be worked into their combinations. 
The first difficulty, however, is to understand why there was 

a party at the French Court which espoused Joan’s cause in 
the beginning. True Royalists were scarcely to be found. All 
were justified in disbelieving in Charles; all knew that they 
might make good terms with Burgundy or England; and 
some probably thought that their position as feudal nobles 
would be strongest, if France were dismembered. The small 
party, headed by the Princess Dowager, who were for fighting 
to the bitter end, would be inclined to try what Joan could do 
for them, but without much faith in her. There was, however, 
one reason that may well have weighed with statesmen of all 
opinions. In the French wars of Edward III.’s time, the 
signal incompetence of the French nobles had provoked a 
Jacquerie, the peasants turning with one accord to mas- 
sacre and plunder, as they learned to despise the soldierly 
qualities of their military caste. The danger of this recur- 
ring must have been ever present to French statesmen of 
those times; and it may well have seemed politic to stimulate 
a popular movement, which, if it was successful, saved the 
Monarchy, and if it failed, left the peasantry cowed and 
spiritless. This accounts fairly well for the recognition ac- 
corded to Joan by a Court in which very few believed in her. 
It helps to explain also why Joan met with so little grati- 
tude when she succeeded beyond all expectation. Soldiers 
in all times have been supremely jealous of volunteers; but 
the medieval captain, being also a baron, felt that the 
victories of a peasant-girl, who trusted her own insight and 
set aside the advice of officers, were bound to have a bad in- 
fluence on the popular imagination. The Duke of Alencon said 
of her twenty years later, that she acted with as much know- 
ledge and capacity as if she had been twenty or thirty years 
trained in the art of war. Besides the feeling of caste and 
the professional feeling, there would also be the jealousy of 
success, which is one of the most disastrous of French charac- 
teristics. The history of wars waged by Napoleon’s Generals, 
whenever they had to depend upon one another, is one of 
constant failures, arising from their envy of one another,— 
St. Cyr misleading his superiors, Bernadotte refusing to 
assist Augereau, Ney marching away from Soult, who in turn 
had left Victor to be repulsed. Joan would have been hated 
as aman; as a woman, eclipsing men, she was insufferable. 
Lord Ronald is hardly just to the French Churchmen on 
the English side, when he assumes that in their condemna- 
tion of Joan they were influenced only by the desire to curry 
favour, or by political partisanship. It is probable that most 
ecclesiastics of the day regarded Joan’s supernatural preten- 
sions with suspicion, and believed that the devil was her real 
ally. Macaulay has, indeed, praised the sagacity with which 
the Church of Rome takes irregular enthusiasts into its ser- 
vice; but it does so after probation, and on condition that 
they renounce their own personal claims. Joan, devout as she 
was, declined to let any priest interfere or explain away her 
visions, and must have appeared to many as if she set up her 
divine mission against Church authority. Her resolute dis- 
belief in charms and her rejection of any pretence to super- 
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natural power were in her favour; but her assumption of male 
dress was in flagrant violation of the canons and of Holy Writ. 





work brought up to date by so competent an authority as Mr. 
Spencer Walpole, seemed an ideal arrangement. Those who 


As long as she was successful, the clergy of her own side gave | have looked forward to the appearance of the work will have 


her at most a doubtful allegiance; when she failed, they fell 
from her, and the Bishop of Chartres probably spoke the 
feeling of all when he said publicly that her capture at Rheims 
was the judgment of God on her pride and fondness for gay 
apparel. Where this was the verdict of her own side, the 
Burgundians and English were naturally even more hos- 
tile. To them, the young girl who had rescued France 
from their best soldiers was a witch in league with the 
devil. The explanation was not only accepted at the time by 
men flushed with party excitement: it sank so deep into the 
popular mind, that when, in 1450, Charles VII. applied to the 
Pope of the day for a trial to clear Joan’s memory, he granted 
it, not from any tardy compunction or gratitude, but simply 
because his own title was weakened by the belief that he had 
received the crown from a witch. 

When, however, this is admitted, the deep disgrace of the 
trial, though it becomes explicable, is hardly extenuated. 
Between Burgundians who sold the Maid of Orleans into 
certain death, Frenchmen who tried and condemned her, 
Englishmen who influenced the judges by bribes or threats, 
and the King of France who made no effort to save her, it is 
difficult to apportion the meed of infamy; but Charles VII. 
seems, on the whole, to deserve it most entirely. “There does 
not exist in the documents of the time,” says Lord Ronald 
Gower, “a trace of any negotiation, of the smallest offer, made 
to obtain her exchange by prisoners or by ransom, or of any wish 
to effect her release.” Probably no ransom or exchange would 
have been accepted, but the threat of reprisals would certainly 
have secured the captive from bodily harm. The fact that 
the last days of her captivity were the worst, seems to show 
that her enemies were emboldened by the apathy of her 
friends. It is scarcely too much to say that no martyr—even 
in the ages when it became a fine art to suffer nobly—showed 
more straightforwardness in answers or more magnificent 
constancy than this French peasant-girl. Pressed by Church 
authority, and beset by the fear of personal outrage, she 
faltered for a little space, but recanted her submission again 
when she was admonished by the voices. To modern appre- 
hension she seems to have been thoroughly orthodox in all 
matters of faith as measured by the doctrine of those times. 
The Church of Rome has never denied the possibility of super- 
natural apparitions; and the offences of having her hair cut 
short and of wearing man’s dress—for which there was sufficient 
reason—were, at most, matters for simple and not very rigid 
discipline. The difficulty was that the judges could not accept 
the voices without allowing Joan’s cause to be hallowed. If St. 
Michael had taught her to understand “the great sorrow that 
was in the Kingdom of France,” if St. Catherine and St. 
Margaret counselled her in her most important acts, then it fol- 
lowed that all who sat in judgment on her were fighting against 
the saints. It is, perhaps, a little wonderful that the inquirers 
into supernatural intervention and miracles have rarely used 
Joan of Are’s history as a treasure-house of argument. Vol- 
taire sneered at the Miracle of the Holy Thorn, on the ground 
that it was not likely that God, who had constantly left the 
universal Church in time of need without a miracle, would 
work one in behalf of a small sect. Poor as this argument is, 
it could not be used against Joan of Arc. Her mission was 
to save what was then, on the whole, the first country in 
Christendom, from anarchy and barbarism. It is impossible 
to doubt that she was guided throughout the heroic years of 
her life, and down to its last day, by voices which she believed 
to come from heaven. The event seems habitually to have 
corresponded with their prediction, and she never lost faith 
in them. Her own life was adequate to any theory we may 
form of inspiration. Finally, the case for her and that against 
her were sifted with the utmost care in the Court that 
condemned her, and in the Court that pronounced her con- 
demnation unjust. 


TODD’S PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT.* 
THE announcement that Mr. Spencer Walpole was about to 
bring out a revised edition of Todd’s Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, came as an excellent piece of news to all students of 
the Constitution. To have Dr. Todd’s sound and judicious 





* Parliamentary Government in England : its Origin, Development, and Practical 
Operation, By the late Alpheus Todd, LL.D.,C.M.G. New Edition. Abridged 
and Revised by Spencer Wa'po'e. 2 vols. London: Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co, 1892, 





no cause for disappointment. Dr. Todd possessed both a 
keen instinctive appreciation of the Constitution, and as 
profound a knowledge of its working as could possibly 
have been obtained through books. Mr. Spencer Wal- 
pole, through his wide acquaintance with the actual con- 
duct of public affairs, and his intimacy with the men who, 
during the last thirty years, have been called upon to 
work the machine, has had special opportunities for under- 
standing the practical side of Parliamentary Government. 
Hence, at the point where Dr. Todd was sometimes weak, Mr. 
Spencer Walpole is strong; and the combination of the two 
authors which we get in the present edition, greatly increases 
its value. It becomes, indeed, of the first importance as a 
work of reference in regard to the Constitution of the United 
Kingdom. One of its chief merits is to be found in the fact 
that authority is given for every essential statement. Works 
on the Constitution are too often filled with generalisations 
which may or may not be well founded, but which one does 
not care to take upon trust, be the writer the most learned 
and judicious lawyer and historian in the country. Dr. Todd 
and Mr. Spencer Walpole always base their conclusions on 
some recognised statement of authority, and, as a rule, quote 
in full the actual words on which they rely. 

As it would be impossible to condense within the limits of 
a review the principles on which Parliamentary Government 
is based, we shall merely endeavour to point out some of the less 
well-known features of the Constitution. Few people are, we 
suspect, aware that the office of Private Secretary of the 
Sovereign is an office directly known to the Constitution, and 
not a mere accidental office of convenience. George III. was 
the first King who employed a Private Secretary; but as this 
officer was not paid out of the public funds, his functions 
were not made the subject of Purliamentary comment. 
George IV., however, when Regent, appointed a Private Secre- 
tary who was paid by the Treasury, and the intervention of a 
person between Ministers and the Sovereign was challenged 
as “a most unconstitutional proceeding,” with the result that 
the salary of the Private Secretary was again put on the 
Privy Purse. As to the present position of the Sovereign’s 
Private Secretary, we may quote the following remarks by 
Dr. Todd :— 


“Upon the accession of Queen Victoria it was determined that 
no Private Secretary should be assigned to her, lest the influence 
of such an officer over a youthful and inexperienced Sovereign 
should prove prejudicial to the State. But Lord Melbourne, who 
was then First Minister of the Crown, undertook to act also as 
her Majesty’s Private Secretary. The assumption by the Prime 
Minister of such a position towards the Queen, in any circum- 
stances, was characterised by Lord Aberdeen as an ‘ unconsti- 
tutional’ proceeding (Hans. D. v. 130, p. 96) ; being calculated to 
impair the free exercise of the Royal judgment, under the plau- 
sible pretext of assisting the Sovereign in the performance of her 
onerous functions. But we are safe in concluding that no such 
intention influenced Lord Melbourne upon this occasion, and that 
his sole desire was to afford to his Royal mistress, in her youth 
and inexperience, the benefit of his matured acquaintance with 
the routine of the Government. (It was Lord Melbourne’s delibe- 
rate judgment that the Queen should not have a Private Secre- 
tary,—Life of Lord J. Russell, vol. 1, page 284, n.) After her 
Majesty’s marriage with Prince Albert, his Royal Highness, with 
the sanction of the Ministers of the Crown, assumed the duties of 
the Queen’s Private Secretary; although, in consideration of his 
rank and station, he had been made a Privy Councillor. He 
acquitted himself of the duties which thus devolved upon him to 
the admiration of all parties. Subsequent to the great loss which 
her Majesty sustained in the premature decease of her lamented 
consort, several gentlemen in succession were appointed as her 
Private Secretary. (Viz., Sir T. M. Biddulph and Lieutenant- 
General the Hon. Charles Grey. Upon the death of General 
Grey, in April, 1870, Colonel Ponsonby was gazetted to this office.) 
Of late years no constitutional objection has been urged to the 
continuance of this office; and it is clear that the great and 
increasing amount of routine duty devolving upon an English 
Sovereign at the present day, as well as a consideration ot the 
altered position of the Crown towards the members of the 
Administration since the establishment of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, alike justify and require the appointment.” 


The ideal state of things in a Constitutional Monarchy is, 
of course, that the Sovereign should be, as it were, Permanent 
Under-Secretary to the nation,—should obey the will of 
Ministers in the last resort, but should at the same time have 
the great weight and influence which long experience, minute 
knowledge, and aloofness from party-ties give to the Per- 
manent Heads of the Departments of State. The position of 
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the Sovereign, from this point of view, was admirably put by 
the late Prince Consort :— 

“The Sovereign ‘should be, if possible, the best-informed 

person in the Empire, as to the progress of political events and the 
current of political feeling both at home and abroad.’ ‘ Ministries 
change, and when they go out of office lose the means of access 
to the best information which they had formerly at command. 
The Sovereign remains, and to him this information is always 
open. The most patriotic Minister has to think of his party. His 
judgment, therefore, is often insensibly warped by party considera- 
tions. Not so the constitutional Sovereign, who is exposed to no 
such disturbing agency. As the permanent head of the nation, 
he has only to consider what is best for its welfare and its honour ; 
and his accumulated knowledge and experience, and his calm and 
practised judgment, are always available in Council to the Ministry 
for the time, without distinction of party.’ (Prince Albert’s 
words, quoted in Martin’s Pr. Consort, v. 2, p. 159; and see Ib. 
p. 300; Mr. Disraeli’s speech at Manchester, April 3, 1872. See 
also, on the advantages derivable from the experience of a saga- 
cious King, Bagehot, on the Eng. Const. pp. 103-109.) ” 
That is perfectly true; and we see from the history of the 
present reign how well it works. It must, however, be admitted 
that if we should ever again have a King like George IV., or 
even like William IV., we might find ourselves with a very 
inefficient Permanent Under-Secretary to the nation. That, 
however, is a risk which cannot be insured against; and it is 
useless, therefore, to trouble about it. 

It is sometimes asked by those who are curious in regard to 
the minutiz of the Constitution, whether the Sovereign can 
give evidence in a Court of law. The answer given by Dr. 
Todd is as follows :— 

“ The curious question, whether the Sovereign is examinable as 

a witness, was raised in 1818, in the Berkeley peerage case, in 
reference to the Prince Regent. The Crown lawyers were unani- 
mous in their opinion that the reigning monarch could not, by any 
mode, give evidence as a witness in a civilsuit. (See the opinion, 
in Yonge’s Life of Ld. Liverpool, v. 2, pp. 369-375.) On the other 
hand, it has been asserted by Lord Campbell, ‘ that the Sovereign, 
if so pleased, might be examined as a witness in any case, civil 
or criminal, but that he must be sworn; although there would be 
no temporal sanction to the oath,’ inasmuch as he is the fountain 
of justice, and no wrong may be imputed to him. (Lives of the 
Chancellors, v. 2, p. 527.)” 
What Dr. Todd has to say about martial law is very 
interesting. It is widely believed that under circumstances 
of great peril, martial law might be proclaimed by an execu- 
tive act. This is a mistake. Military law—i.e., the Mutiny Act 
—is, of course, part of the law of the land as long as the Mutiny 
Act is in operation; but martial law is a term without mean- 
ing in England, unless, of course, Parliament were to enact 
that it might be proclaimed, and were to define what it is, 
for without such definition it would be impossible to apply 
it. As Sir A. Cockburn said, in “Regina v. Nelson and 
Brand,” there is no inherent prerogative in the Crown to 
proclaim martial law ‘in any circumstances or conditions 
whatsoever.” This, however, is not so great a restriction as 
it seems, for since the authorities may always meet illegal 
force by any force necessary for the purpose, all the real 
benefits of martial law can be obtained under the ordinary 
law. The doctrine expressed by Lord Chief Justice Cockburn 
that “the law of necessity is part and parcel of the law of 
England” gives all that is required. For example, to quote 
the Judge’s words again :—“If a mutiny breaks out on 
board-ship, immediate foree may be resorted to; you may 
quell the mutiny if necessary by killing those engaged in it.” 
His conclusion on the whole matter is as follows :— 

“Tt is ‘the law of necessity,’ which ‘is part and parcel of the 

law of England.’ The question really is, ‘whether for the sup- 
pression of a rebellion, you may subject persons not actively 
engaged in it, and whom you therefore cannot kill on the spot, to 
an anomalous and exceptional law, and try them for their lives 
without the safeguards which the law ought to afford.’ To say 
that ‘the necessity of suppressing rebellion is what justifies the 
exercise of martial law ’—in the sense of an arbitrary, illegal, and 
irregular interposition of authority—is a ‘fearful and odious doc- 
trine. There are considerations more important even than the 
shortening the temporary duration of an insurrection. Among 
them are the eternal and immutable principles of justice, prin- 
ciples which can never be violated without lasting detriment to 
the true interests and well-being of a civilised community.’ ” 
To put it roughly, any one who proclaims martial law will 
want an “ Act of Indemnity” just as much as if he carried 
out martial law without any previous announcement. Nothing 
is changed or gained by saying that certain acts were in 
accordance with martial law. 

Before we leave this ably revised and edited edition of a 
most interesting book, we may notice the passage which deals 
with the curious paradox, that if the Sovereign were to kill a 
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person wilfully, deliberately, and maliciously with his own 
hand, he would be in no possible way amenable to justice. 
As a matter of fact, if such a thing were ever to happen in 
England—it is said that it happened some ten years ago in 
the case of a Continental Monarch—that tremendous engine, 
a Commission of Lunacy, would be employed, the King 
would be declared mad, and a Regent would be appointed. 
As so often happens, however, in our Constitution, this 
paradox is by no means without its advantages, as may be 
seen in the quotation from Locke, which closes the following 
passage :— 


“Tt has been already stated, as a constitutional principle, that 

the personal actions of the Sovereign, not being acts of Govern- 
ment, are not under the cognisance of law; and that as an in- 
dividual he is independent of, and not amenable to, any earthly 
power of jurisdiction. Some further remarks on this point may 
be appropriate. The best authorities have declared that there is 
no legal remedy obtainable by the subject for personal acts of 
tyranny and oppression on the part of the Sovereign which have 
not been instigated by bad advisers, but have proceeded from the 
personal misconduct of the Monarch himself. Should any such 
cases occur, so far as the ordinary course of law is concerned, they 
would be covered by the maximum which forbids the imputation 
of wrong to the Sovereign (Broom’s Leg. Maz., p. 63), and the 
erring Prince must be left to the rebukes of his own conscience, 
and to his personal accountability to God alone. No decisions in 
regard to common criminal offences committed by any Englisk 
King are to be found in the books; the jurists contending that 
the case of a Sovereign being guilty of a common crime must be 
treated as the laws of Solon treated parricide,—it must be con- 
sidered an impossibility. (Fischel, Eng. Const., p. 123.) It was 
truly observed by Locke, in his essay on Government, that the in- 
conveniency of some particular mischiefs that may happen 
sometimes, when a heady Prince comes to the throne, are well 
recompensed by the peace and public security which result from 
the person of the chief magistrate being set out of reach of 
danger. (Book 2, section 205; and see Cox, Eng. Govt., pp. 
408-416).” 
With so much notice, we must take leave of a book whick 
should find its way on to the shelves of every well-selected 
library. We must, however, add a prayer to the publishers. 
Will they not increase the benefits they have already given to 
the reading public by bringing out a new edition of Todd’s 
Parliamentary Government in the Colonies? That is a book 
which contains information to be found nowhere else. If 
brought up to date, it would, we feel sure, find a large 
amount of support among students of the Constitution. 
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Primary Convictions, Being Discussions of which the greater 
part were delivered in the Church of the Heavenly Rest, before 
the President, Faculties, and Students of Columbia College, in 
the City of New York. By William Alexander, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. (J. R. Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.) 
—This is a volume which it is impossible to read without almost 
hearing the eloquent voice and vigorous onslaughts of the 
preacher. Most of the addresses were delivered before an 
American theological college, and, the more firmly to link old 
with new, one is added which was given when the Bishop of 
Derry returned to our own English Cambridge. He tells us that 
for the ground of his faith he takes the “two great creeds of the 
undivided Church,” and for its substance he holds that “a mere 
inclination towards the theory of the mode of a Divine fact is 
an opinion, whilst an assent to the Divine fact is a conviction.” 
His object is to show that in many cases “the comet which 
threatened to collide with our world of faith is not a com- 
pact material structure, but a less than nebulous extension 
through whose perspicuous tenuity we can see the stars shining.” 
The volume can scarcely be placed amongst formal apologies for 
the faith, nor is it, strictly speaking, a written instruction; it is 
simply a reported series of points made in speaking to an inspiring 
young audience. There is thought, study, personal conviction, 
put into form for delivery, with only the needful backbone of con- 
struction. The preacher himself has to remember what he would 
burn into the souls of others. He therefore carefully constructs 
his argument. But he wishes to impress them, and the epigram 
or illustration takes its place. In writing it is introduced, but in 
speaking it must be flashed. The present writer confesses that, 
with all genuine admiration for the Bishop of Derry, after he has 
spoken it is a personal task of difficulty to remember anything 
else but his force and some epigram or other. Therefore this 
volume is a boon to his admirers. Here is the Bishop of Derry, 
enshrined with his ability and his eloquence; you have no 
volume of essays, but a phonograpl, which may be mentally 
That is the most definite description which can 
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‘be given of the work before us. Here are two or three of his 
sayings; referring to the legendary invention of the Apostles’ 
Creed :—‘‘ One might as well suppose that Nature gummed the 
Joaves of flowers on one by one.” “ Hope and fear are stimulants 
not to be recklessly administered.” “He who had neither hard- 
ness nor beauty nor strength nor selfishness, not only survives, 
He gives survival to those who have become unfit to survive like 
Himself.” The Bishop of Derry reprints verses contributed to 
these columns in the appendices added to each of the discussions, 
and his words are always tinged with the colouring mixed by the 
poets. Enough has been said to show to whom the Bishop 
appeals, but he shall speak for himself :—“ Blessed who, looking 
back, shall be able to say, ‘ Did not our hearts burn within us ?’ 
—burn with the sacred fire which oniy Christ’s words possess ; 
with the glow which pierces and transfigures hearts into a sacrifice 
‘unto God. Blessed who can say, ‘Here, at Cambridge, even 
in life’s passionate spring, Christ’s feet were beside me on 
the grass; Christ’s breath was upon my cheek. From the 
cricket-field, from the river, from the honour-list (with its 
triumph or tragedy, now a mere point of light or fading 
shadow in the distance) He called me...... He made me 
at once the same and different, and sanctified me for His 
work. And now the walk, not of three-score furlongs, but of 
three-score years or more, is almost over. I can bow my white 
head and say, ‘ Abide with me.’” Over and over again does the 
personal touch dominate the personal appeal from his personal 
‘primary convictions” of the existence of God the Creator, of 
God Incarnate; of the truthfulness of the witnesses to the Resur- 
rection; of eternal sin; of the value of the Divine Law; of the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ as manifested in the sameness of Nature 
and Work with His Father, and as accepted by martyrs and 
prophets; also as portrayed in the Gospels, and as suggested by 
the unresolvable human facts (Discussion VIII. is a finished and 
scholarly apology); of the Resurrection, and of the work of the 
Spirit in the Church, and “as to this day.” The epitome is our 
own, as no definition of the subjects is given in the index; but we 
believe it represents the contents of an interesting volume by one 
whose name is inseparably connected with modern oratory and 
episcopal ability. 

The Mate of the ‘ Vancouver.’ By Morley Roberts. (Lawrence 
and Bullen.)—This is a love-story, with a certain admixture of 
sea-life and of life in California. We cannot say that it interested 
us very much. The hero seems a feeble kind of creature with a 
considerable parade of strength. As for Helen, the “bitter 
word” which some one used, but the poet did hot repeat, is best 
suited to her. ; 


Some Further Recollections of «a Happy Life. Edited by Mrs. 
John Addington Symonds. (Macmillan.)—These are an addi- 
tional volume of the travelling experiences of Miss Marianne 
North. They refer toa period earlier than that covered by the 
two volumes already published. Miss North had not yet definitely 
found what was to be the great occupation of her life. We 
see her beginning to form that liking which afterwards grew 
into a passion for travel. And we also see her first efforts in 
the art in which she so excelled. It is a place in the Pyrenees 
that first tempts her by its beauty to try her hand at a sketch. 
The volume, so far, is inferior in interest to the two already pub- 
lished, but so far only. In other respects, it is equally good, 
because equally characteristic. ; 

Parochial Self-Government. By Henry C. Stephens, M.P. (Long- 
mans.)—Mr. Stephens would have done well to keep back the 
publication of his book till the time was ripe for considering it, 
At present, the Home-rule Bill blocks the way, and the Parish 
Councils’ question is hung up almost indefinitely. But when the 
question does come to the front, this volume will be found a 
valuable contribution to the discussion. Mr. Stephens does not 
regard it from the partisan point of view, and he has had much 
experience in local government. Meanwhile, one difficulty remains 
apparently insoluble. The democratic principle demands the 
equality of voting-power. But in most rural parishes this would 
throw the power of voting into the hands of those who are 
practically rate-free. In one small parish with which the writer 
of this notice is acquainted, there would be twenty voters, six- 
teen of whom contribute together just one-sixteenth to the rate, 
or, rather, would contribute, if they paid their own rates, which at 
present they do not. 

We have received Royal Academy Pictures, 1893, Part I. (Cassell 
and Co.), being the “ Royal Academy Supplement” of the Maga- 
zine of Art. The pictures, of which there are several hundreds 
here given, are reproduced by photography. The collection, we 
need not say, is highly interesting, including some beautiful 
things, many that are worth notice, and some few which, whatever 
their merit, have certainly a ludicrous look. The highly realistic 
bust on p. 86 is an instance of the latter kind. 





St. Paul’s Cathedral Library. By W. Sparrow Simpson, D.D. 
(Elliot Stock.)—If we had space sufficient, we would quote Dr. 
Simpson’s most interesting preface. He tells us that he was ap- 
pointed Librarian in 1862, and that he has since endeavoured to 
give a special character to the Library, this character being that 
the collection of books should illustrate the history of the 
Cathedral. His efforts have been most successful. He began, 
one may say, with nothing. “With the single exception of a 
copy of the second edition of Dugdale’s ‘ History of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral,’ there was hardly a book in the library which bore 
upon the subject.” What there is now, we see in this volume, 
which is, it must be understood, a catalogue not of the whole 
library, but of its specialities—including bibles, liturgies, and 
liturgical works, books about St. Paul’s in particular and London 
in general, about St. Paul’s School, &c. Dr. Simpson directs 
attention to the collection of sermons preached at Paul’s Cross. 
These begin in the year 1550. There is a collection of sermons 
preached in the Cathedral, the last of which, curiously enough, 
is one preached in 1837 by Sydney Smith on “ The New Reign.” 

Up the Niger. By Captain A. F. Mockler-Ferryman. (G. 
Phillip and Son.)—Major Macdonald was sent on a mission by 
Government in the summer of 1889, his object being, to put the 
matter briefly, to examine the working of the Royal Niger 
Company. For this purpose he was to seek personal interviews 
with all the chiefs on the Niger and the Beunt. The story of 
what he did and saw has now been told by a colleague, whose 
apology for the want of exciting incident is certainly not neces- 
sary. There is no want of interest, though it is not of a tragic 
kind. Horrors, indeed, are not wanting,—witness the story of 
what happened after the birth of certain twins (pp. 226-27). The 
birth of twins is, it seems, a fatal crime in one, at least, of the 
Niger tribes. Whatever the report Major Macdonald made to his 
employers, one can hardly help concluding that the action of the 
Niger Company is a blessing to the region which it influences. 
The author seeks to disabuse his readers of the notion that the par- 
tition of Africa into “spheres of influence ” of European Powers 
means spoliation of the natives. If French and German agents 
were as scrupulous as the managers of the Niger Company, it 
would be all right, but what we have just heard of Lieutenant 
Mizon makes us doubt. There is an emphatic testimony to the 
good work done by missionaries; they are described as an “ im- 
mense aid to the civilisation of the natives.” 

In the Pulpit Commentary, edited by the Very Rev. H. D. M. 
Spence, D.D., and the Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M.A. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.), we Lave “ Ecclesiastes,” the Exposition by the 
Rev. W. J. Deane, the Homiletics by Rev. T. Whitelaw, and 
Homilies by Rev. Professor J. R. Thomson, Rev. W. Clarkson, 
and Rev. J. Willcock ; and tie “Son x of Solomon,” Exposition by 
the Rev. R. A. Bedford, Homiletics by Rev. B. C. Caffin, and 
Homilies by Rev. Professor Thomson, Rev. 8. Conway, and Rev. 
J. D. Davies. These two mak» up one volume. Another volume 
contains “ Amos,” “Obadiah,” “Jonah,” and “Micah.” Mr. 
Deane, who writes the Introduction to “Jonah,” considers the 
book to be historical,—a view which, we should imagine, now finds 
very few supporters, even among conservative critics. 


The School of Musketry at Hythe. By W.S. Miller. (Clowes 
and Sons.)—Mr. Miller gives an account of Hythe from the 
earliest times, and relates the foundation of the School of Mus- 
ketry, and gives photographs of various places and buildings, 
such as ranges, mess-houses, and the like connected with it. These 
illustrations are accompanied by an explanatory text. 

Studies and Stories. By Mrs. Molesworth. (A. D. Innes.)— 
Some of these papers have appeared in Atalanta, and are excel- 
lently adapted to the public which that magazine specially 
addresses. We may mention “ Princess Ice-Heart,” “The Seal- 
skin Purse,”—the first a fairy-tale, the second a story of common 
life ; “ English Girlhood,” a sensible “ chat ” with young readers ; 
and “Old Gervais,” a curious story of the ghostly kind, such as 
Mrs. Molesworth has already given us.——A Pair of Lovers, and 
other Stories. By Ida Lemon. (Smith and Elder.)—The “ Short 
and Simple Annals of the Poor” are remarkably effective. 
Those who may desire to have their heart-strings wrung, should 
read “Jim: a Serio-Comic Story,” or, still better, “ Litt’ La-Iza.”’ 
The latter especially would draw tears from a mill-stone. A 
“Condition of Marriage” is of the more humorous kind, and is 
excellent in its way. “Jubilee” (a piping bullfinch, we may 
explain) is an admirable combination of pathos and fun. Alto- 
gether, these nine sketches are as good as anything of the kind 
that we have seen for a long time. 

Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne. By Horatio Bridge. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.)—Mr. Bridge was a contemporary 
of Hawthorne at Bowdon College, and has some very pleasant 
recollections of the time (1821-25). Incidentally, too, he lets us 
hear some interesting matters. A term-bill, for instance, for May, 
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was Paymaster to the Navy), 
criticism on Hawthorne’s literary work, but he helps to form 
picture of the man. 


Selections from the Writings of John Ruskin, D.C.L., LL.D. First 


Series. 1843-1860. Livin, 
writers is remarkable for the number of beautiful passages in hi 


works which can be severed without much injury from the con- 


text. 


significance than the final aim of the journey. Mr. 


stimulating power. 


volume is promised, which will contain choice passages from Mr. 
Ruskin’s later volumes. 


Star-Atlas, With Explanatory Text by Dr. Hermann I. Klein. 
Translated and adapted for English Readers by Edmund 
McClure, M.A. (S. P. C. K.)—This second edition is brought up 
to date. There are eighteen plates, giving, besides the stars, 
photographic representations of star-clusters and nebule. The 
new star in Cassiopeia is one of the most notable objects (plate 
XViii.) 

We are constrained to notice in the briefest way various 
elaborate works of a kind more technical than it is possible to 
deal with in these columns :—The Festival-Hall of Osorkon II. By 
Edouard Naville. Tenth memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)——Ezcavations of the American 
School of Athens at the Heraion of Argos, 1892. By Charles Wald- 
stein, Lit.D. (Ginn and Co., New York and Boston.)——Marabhodi ; 
or, the Great Buddhist Temple under the Bodhi-Tree of Buddha-Gaya. 
By Major-General A. Cunningham. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—— 
The Architectural Antiquities of the Isle of Wight from Eleventh to 
Seventeenth Centuries. By Percy Goddard Stone. Parts III. and 
IV. (16 Great Marlborough Street).——The Industrial Arts of the 
Anglo-Saxons. By the Baron J. de Baye; translated by T. B. 
Harbottle. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)——Typical Examples of 
Persian and Oriental Ceramic Art. By Henry Wallis. (Lawrence 





Stradamus, 1587. Reproduced in phototype, with Introduction by 
Dr. Guido Biagi, and a Preface by John Addington Symonds. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)——Sanchi and its Remains. By General F.C, 
Maisey. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 
New Epitrions.—The Final Passover. 

Benson, M.A. (Longmans.) The American Commonwealth. By 
James Bryce. 2 vols. (Macmillan.)—This third edition is, we 
are told, “completely revised throughout.” It is a satisfactory 
proof of the intelligent interest felt by the public in the subject, 
treated as it has been by so competent an observer, that the 
“third edition” means the “fiftieth thousand.” Halleck’s 
International Law, edited by Sir Sherston Baker, Bart., a “ third 
edition, thoroughly revised, and in many parts rewritten.” 2 vols. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) A Popular History of Astronomy 
in the Nineteenth Century. By Agnes M. Clerke. (A. and C. 
Black.)——-The Ballad Minstrelsy of Scotland: Romantic and His- 
torical. (Alexander Gardner.) A Study of the Works of Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson. By Edward Campbell Tainsh. (Macmillan.)—— 
Paul and Virginia. By Bernardin de Saint Pierre. (Gay and 
Bird.) ——The Vicar of Wakefield. 2 vols. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
(Same publishers.) The Golden Treasury Psalter, being the 
Psalms Chronologically Arranged. By ‘Four Friends.” (Mac- 
millan.)—This is a volume of the “Golden Treasury Series.’ 
It is curious to observe the difference in the chronology of 
the “Four Friends” and of Canon Cheyne.——William Hazlitt’s 
Liber Amoris. With an Introduction by Richard A. Gallienne. 
(Mathews and Lane.) The Trumpet-Major. By Thomas 
Hardy. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)——The Risen Dead. 
By Florence Marryatt. (Griffith and Farran.)——Income-Taz, and 
How to Get it Refunded. By Alfred Chapman. (Effingham 
Wilson.) Black’s Guide to the County of Kent. Edited by 
Charles Worthy. (A. and C. Black.) 


Vol. IV. By Kev. R. M. 























MaGazines AND SERIAL PuBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for July :—The Dublin Review, the Forum, the Studio, 
the ‘Medical Magazine, the Review of Reviews, the Critical Review, 
and Borderland. 


1823, gives a total of fourteen dollars and a half, tuition account- 
ing for eight, and room-rent for three dollars and thirty-four cents. 
There is no mention of board, which was furnished at some private 
house, and varied from two dollars to a dollar-and-a-half weekly. 
Mr. Bridge, whose life has been spent in the public service (he 
gives nothing new in the way of 


(George Allen.)—The most eloquent of living 


Often the thoughts scattered on the road are of more 
Ruskin is 
almost always suggestive, but by no means always convincing. 
We are glad, therefore, to possess a volume like the present, which 
can be taken up in leisure moments with the certainty that every 
page that is opened will be rich in intellectual life and full of 
The book, printed on thick paper and bulky 
in size, is based on the original Selections; but various changes 
have been made, and the whole has been revised. A companion 
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Burton (R. F. yl Ly yo to Al Medina ‘and Meccah, 2 vols. 8vo (Simpkin) 12/0 
Buxton (H. J. W.), By Word and Deed, 2 vols. cr Svo ...... (Skeffington) each 5/0 
Castle (E. V.), Madion Boyde, cr 8v0 (Digby & Long) 1/0 

a@ | Christian World Pulpit, Vol. XLIIL., to, TIED cco csvecsdemenninsnacces (J. Clarke) 4/6 
Corbett (G.), Mrs. Grandy’s Victims, cr 8vo........... (Tower Pub. Co.) 2/6 
Crandall (C. L.), The Transition Curve, BE wotesnnchseseessensssee Gay & Bird) 7/6 
Crawford (F. M.), Witch of Prague, cr 8V0 ..........04. (Macmillan) 3/6 
Crommelin (May), Freaks of Lady Fortune, 12mo.. * “(E. V. White) 2/0 
Dunford (£.), From Morn till Eve, cr 8vo.. ‘ (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Easton (M. G.), Illustrated Bible Dictionary, 8v0. «.«(Nelson) . 5/0 

s | Ferrars (J.), Claud Brennan, cr 8V0....00....c0.c0eeeee -(Simpkin) 3/ 
Grant (R.), ‘Reflections of a Married Man, 12m Warne) 1/0 & 1/6 


Hosken (J. D.), Verses by the Way, cr 8vo .. 
Hungerford (Mrs.), A Mad Prank, 12mo 

phen ol (R.), Only a Horse Dealer, cr 8v0 
Joyce (R, 


(F. V. White) 2/6. 
. W.), Short History of Ireland, cr +g (Longmans) 10/6 


Judge ( Ww. Q.), The Ocean of Theosophy, a (Theosoph, Pub. Co.) 2/6 
Jukes (A.), Order and Connection of the Chareh" s Teaching. (Longmans) 2/6 
Knight of the White Feather, by Tasma, er 8V0 ..........cececceeee (Heinemann) 3/6 
Le Clerc (M. E.), Robert Carroll, 2 vols, cr 8vo .... (Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
Linskill (M.,), Tales of the North’ BMD G, OF SV0i a csasssscccceceoseassesed (Bentley) 6/0 
Livy, Book VII., Literal Translations, by W. Modlen, 12mo (Cornish) 1/6 
London Journal, Vol. XIX., 4to, cloth . (London Journal Office) 4/6 
Mills (F. W.), Introduction to Study of Diatomecia, 8vo Li 

Milne (J. R.), Considerations on Eucharistic Worship, cr. 
Mitter (P. C.), The Spoilt Child: a Tale, cr 8vo 
Nesbit (E.), Something Wrong, 12mo 










Oliphant (Mrs.), Heir Presumptive, &e., or 80 ee 


ornias) 3/6 
Osgood (I.), The Shadow of Desire, cr 8vo0 


chevetasennienineenmencetines y & Bird) 6/0 
Pearls of Wisdom from the Parables of Christ, by‘ A. L.O. E.” eenes 1/6 & 2/6 
Rawlinson (G.), Parthia (‘ Story of the Nations’ a CR OVO: scopsnecsncs (Unwin) 5/0 


Ruskin (J.), Three Letters and an Essay, 12mo G. Allen) 3/0 
Weyman (s. J.), The New Rector, 12m0 ...........cceeeee-ee (Smith & Bids 2/0 & 2/6 ° 
Whitehead (J.), Exploration of Mount Kina Balu, 4to, cloth ......... (G urney), 63/0 
Wiechmann (F. G.), Lecture-Notes on Theoretical Chemistry (Gay & Bird) 12/6 
Wray (D.), The Hermit of Muckross, cr 8vo (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Young (M.), The Girl Musician, cr 8vo (Digby & Long) 3/6 


LIBERTY «CO. 


PRINTED 


see recat eceeteeteeeees 








JAPANESE TWILL SILK : 
(Washable). 
A Novelty for the Season. 
A bright pure Silk, printed in England 


FABRICS exclusively for Liberty and Co., in Floral- 
FOR conventional designs in selected non-fugitive 
SEASIDE DRESSES, |colourings. Very: effective for Seaside Dressés 
FETE GOWNS, anp and Blouses. 
DAINTY BLOUSE 8. Price, 3s. 11d. per yard, 27 inches wide. 





New Patterns post-free. New Patterns post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO, Regent Street, London, W. 


OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


MAPLE & C&. 


CARPETS 


IMPORTERS OF ORIENTAL CARPETS 


INDIAN CARPETS 
PERSIAN CARPETS 
TURKEY CARPETS 


|” me and CO. would remind intending purchasers that their 

Warehouse is the largest and most important market in 
Europe for all kinds of Oriental Carpets, their collection being 
greater than all the other stocks combined, while, being Direct 
Importers, only one instead of many profits is charged. Purchasers 
are supplied at importers’ prices, and in fact every purchasér of 


an Oriental Carpet becomes practically his own oe without 
trouble or outlay. 








TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


The largest and most convenient Furnishing Establishment in the 
World 





Catalogue and Samples post-fre>, 


CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY 


strongly recommend their BEST KAISOW, No. 6, at 1s. 10d.; one of the most 
fragrant and refreshing of teas. Every taste and’ requirement can be satistied 
direct from their warehouse at the aon possible cost. Six pounds and up- 
wards carriage paid. Discount on chests or equivalent quantities. 


BEER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


oO EYES. 





OUR 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING’S method of testing the sight in all cases of defective 
vision ensures spectacles or folders suiting each eye and fitting perfectly, 


Con- 
sultations free, 


JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician, 
63 STRAND, London, W.C. 
Author of ‘‘ Our Eyes,” now in its 14th Edition, 








Sent post-free for ls, 
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Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 


SM EDLEY'S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 


HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCK,. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 








The Waters are highly efficacious in cases 


HOT 
MINERAL 
SPRINGS OF | The Baths are the most complete in Europe. 


BAT H. Letiers to the Manager will receive every attention. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892 ... £3891,800,000. 


CELLULAR AERTEX | 


UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 

mixtures of these. [—The Lancet. 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 
Mustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and 

Children, with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDHE, E.C. ; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, wW, 


of Rheumatism, Gout, and Skin Affections, 











The GRAFTON GALLERIES, 41s. «. 


THIRD EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PORTRAIT-PAINTERS. 
GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 

) COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and NINETEENTH EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 PALL MALL EAST, from 10 cill6 Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, ls, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary, 


OME MISSIONS of the CHURCH of ENGLAND.— 
a ADDITIONAL CURATES SOCIETY.—The SECRETARYSHIP of this 
SOCIETY is now VACANT, in consequence of the present occupant having 
accepted preferment. The Secretary must be in Holy Orders, and preferably 
between the ages of 30 and 45. The salary is £500 a year. He will be required 
to give his whole time to the work of the Society. Applications sheuld reach the 
office by SEPTEMBER Ist next at latest. The election will probably take 
place during September, A printed form of application and other particulars 
may be obtained from the Rev. Dr. DEED (or tho Acting Secretary), Arundel 
House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 











ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, Special 
| eet for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
rman.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS will be in London 
in September. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. Re- 
ference permitted to the Rev. E., Davenport, Wellington College, Berkshire, 





RIVATE TUITION.—SOUTH COAST.—A MARRIED 

CLERGYMAN residing near Eastbourne, of twenty years’ successful 
experience in tuition and the management of boys, RECEIVES a few GENTLE- 
MEN’S SONS under 16. Each pupil specially prepared and individually taught. 
Every home care. Terms, 51 guineas a year. Address—Rev. “ A. B.,”’ Sussex 
Daily News, 130 North Street, Brighton. 


(ITY and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE. 


PRESIDENT—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
CHAIRMAN OF Counc1L—The Right Hon. the Earl of SELBORNE, F.R.S, 
SESSION 1893-94. 

The Matriculation Examination of the City and Guilds Central Institution will 
be held on September 19th-22nd, and the Entrance Examination of the Day 
Department of the City and Guilds Technical College, Finsbury, on September 
» 


' . 








City and Guilds Central Institution. 

A College for Higher Technical Instruction, adapted to the requirements of 
persons who are preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, 
Chemical and other Manufacturers, and Teachers. 

MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT under the direction of Prof. Henrici, 
F.R.S. ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT under Prof. Unwin, F.R.S., M.1I.C.E. 
(Dean). PHYSICAL and ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT under Prof. Ayrton, 
F.R.S. CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT under Prof. Armstrong, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

The MATRICULATION EXAMINATION will be: held on September 19th- 
22nd, and the NEW SESSION will commence on October 4th. 

Programme and full particulars of Courses of Instraction and of the Entrance 
Scholarships on application at the City and Guilds Central Institution, Exhibition 
Road, 8.W., or at the Head Cflice of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 


City and Guilds Technical College, Finsbury. 


The DAY DEPARTMENT, for Students not under fourteen years of age, em- 
braces Courses of Instruction in Mecbanical and Electrical Engineering, and 
Industrial and Technical Chemistry, under the direction of Prof. S. P. Thompson, 
D.8c., F.R.S, (Principal), Prof. John Perry, F.R.S., and Prof. R. Meldola, F.R.S, 

The Entrance Examination will be held on September 26th, and the New 
Session will commence on October 3rd. 

For further particulars of the Day Classes, Scholarships, &c., also of the 
Evening Olasses, apply at the College, Leonard Street, City Road, E.C, ; or at the 
Head Office of the City and Guilds of Londen Institute. 

JOHN WATNEY, Hon. Secretary. 

City and Gnilds of London Institute, 

Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E C. 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
OIRENCESTER, 

Established by Royal Oharter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Co f Instructi 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. Pree ore 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th. 


ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD (for LADIES), 
43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, LONDON,N.W. Established 1871. 


Classes for General Education, under the teaching and supervision of the 
Principals. Resident English and Foreign Governesses. Pupils prepared for 
jo ate noma Examinations, &. Entire charge taken of pupils from India and the 

olonies. 

Professors and Lecturers in attendance :— Divinity, the Rev. James Cornford, 
M.A., Lecturer at the London College of Divinity; English Language and 
Literature, J. N. Hetherington, Esq., F.R.G.S.; Ancient and Modern History, 
H. E. Malden, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.P.; Science, H. Campbell, Esq., M.D., 
M.R.C.P.; French, A. Huguenet, Esq., M.C.P., Officier d’ Académie, Université de 
France, French Master at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, and occasional 
Examiner to H.M.’s Civil Service Commission; German, Dr. C. A. Reinecke, 
University of Géttingen and City of London College; Landscape, Perspective, 
and Model Drawing from the Cast and Living Model, in Oil and Water-Colours, 
Alfred Hardy, Esq., Miss Rope; Pianoforte, Walter Macfarren, Esq., R.A.M., 
Walter Fitton, Esq., R.A.M.; Solo Singing, Choral Singing, R. H. Cummings, 
Esq., R.A.M.; Harp, F. Lockwood, Esq.; Violin, Ellis Roberts, Esq. ; Dancing 
and Calisthenics, Mrs. Burch. 

CLASSES REOPEN on SEPTEMBER 25th, 1893. 

For terms, references, &c., apply to the PRINCIPALS. 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, and 

ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL.—A Scholarship, value £30, and Two Mackay 
Prizes, value £25 and £15, offered annually. Dufferin Jubilee Scholarship, valae 
£25, for four years, offered in September.—Apply to SECRETARY, 30 Handel 
Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 











DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be ob- 

tained (free of charge) by sending a statement of requirements to R. J. BEEVOR, 
M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 











for AUGUST and SEPTEMBER, or longer. High up on hillside; 
garden. Fine views, air, and water.—“ C. E.S.,” Mount Pleasant, West Malvern, 


ee de Famille du BEL RESPIRO, 11 bis 

Rue Lord Byron, Champs-Elysées, 4 deux pas de l’Are de Triomphe de 
VEtoile. Changement de propri¢taire. Elégance. Grand comfortable. Elec- 
tricité. Table eacellente. Prix modérés: la pension est de 7 & 16 frs. par jour, 
suivant l’appartement, trois repas compris. (Musique.) 





ERMANY.—COMFORTABLE HOME for ENGLISH 
GIRLS, with every advantage or the study of languages, music, and art. 
Healthy situation and excellent saitatiov. Highest references, both German 
and English. Prospectus and term: on application,—Fraulein Lange, Maassen- 
strasse 13, Berlin. 





UMMER SERVICE of TRAINS to SCOTLAND by the 
WEST COAST (L. and N. W. a: d Cal. Rys.) ROYAL MAIL ROUTE, 


ADDITIONAL and ACCELERATED EXPRESS SERVICE from LONDON to 
ABERDEEN and the DEESIDE, the HIGHLAND RAILWAY, and the 
CALLANDER and OBAN LINE, 


NEW CORRIDOR TRAINS, 
with REFRESHMENT and DINING CARS ATTACHED, BOTH for ist and 
8rp CLASS PASSENGERS, BETWEEN LONDON and GLASGOW. 


LONDON and NORTH-WESTERN and CALEDONIAN RAILWAYS.—The 
following ADDITIONAL and ACCELERATED TRAIN-SERVICE is now in 
operation. 1st and 3rd Class by all trains. 


WEEK-DAYS. 




























A 
Leave A.00.|a.00.| A.M.) 2.M.| P.m.| p.m.| p.m.| p.m.) p.m.) p.m. ni’ ht 
London (Euston) ...\5 15)7 15)10 0j10 30; 2 0| 7 30) 8 0) 8 0}10 O12 0 
Arrive | | | | | 
Edinburgh (Pr. St.) 3 55,5 50) 6 30} 7 40/10 55) oS Pe 6 30) ... | 8 5512 22 
Glasgow (Central)...'3 45/6 0) 6 45] 8 15/10 45) 2) SS| ... | 6 40) 9 1812 27 
Greenock..., 5 38/7 20| 7 40| 9 5212 6, 7A] A) ... | 7 45)10*38) 1 40 
Gourock . 4 50|7 31) 7 50/10 2/12 15)... | we |e | 7*55|10"47| 1 50 
Oban ..... B48) we | nee | ee | ons | ene | 9 Q5|LRPIS, ... | 1950 86 25 
Perth ... \5 45) . | . | 8 17)12 20) 5 30) 5 40) 7 55)... |L1*10 3 20 
Inverness (vid Dun-| | | | } 
eld) Peace Beal | ... | 6 1010 40/11 5) 2440, ... | 6*5 10 5 
Dundee 7 15) } | 9 10} 1 5] 7 30) 7 30) 8 55) ... |12*10) 4 32 
Aberdeen .... mal” ae | | 110 45] 3 5] 7 50] 7 50j1 40]... | 2*0 6 20 
BANSGe ...0<¢.5<0000 | sce | cee | ace | eee | 9 45) 9 45) 9 45) 2015)... | 4°50) 
Inverness (vid Aber-| | 
Feared ba We 8 10/1351 1351 6*5| ... [10*5 


The 7.30 p.m. Express from Euston to Perth will run from July 18th to 
August llth inclusive (Saturday and Sunday nights excepted). The Highland 
Company will take this train forward specially from Perth in advance of the 
Mail, so as to reach Inverness at 10.40 a.m. 

* On Saturday nights the 8.50, 9, and 10 p.m. trains from Euston do not convey 
passengers to stations marked * (Sunday mornings in Scotland). 

+ Arrives at Inverness at 1.30 p.m. on Sundays. S.—Saturdays only. 

A.—The 8 p.m. Highland Express and the 12 Night Train will run every night 
(except Saturdays). 

The 8 p,m. Express will be run specially on Saturday, August 5th. 

On Saturdays passengers by the 10.30a.m. and 2 p.m. trains from London are 
not conveyed beyond Perth by the Highland Railway, aud only as far as 
Aberdeen by the Caledonian Railway. 

Carriages with lavatory accommodation are run on the principal Express 
trains between London and Scotland, without eatra charge. 

Improved Sleeping Saloons, accompanied by an attendant, are run on the 
Night Trains between London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Greenock, Stranraer, Perth, 
and Aberdeen. Extra charge, 5s. for each berth. 

A special train will leave Euston (Saturdays and Sundays excepted) at 6.20 p.m. 
from July 10th to August llth inclusive, for the conveyance of horses and 
private carriages only, to all parts of Scotland. A special carriage for the con- 
veyance of dogs will be attached to this train. 

Additional trains from Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and other towns 
will connect with the above trains. 

For further particulars, see the Companies’ time-bills. 

FRED. HARRISON, General Manager, L. & N. W. Railway. 
JAMES THOMPSON, General Manager, Caledonian Railway. 
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| 

EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. | 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of | 
Winckester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance | 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 


HURCH SCHOOLS COMPANY, Limited—A HEAD. 
MISTRESS will be REQUIRED in September for the Dewsbury High 
— he gorse “_ > Se cea i full information, 
send stampe ressed envelope to Church Schools F 
Church Honse, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. — nom Commmay, 





healthy situation; 13 miles from London, 





S*- ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 

With Title of L.L.A. A ’ 
For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J. D. MCCLURE, M.A., LL.M., 
to the Boarding-House Master, or to the Secretary.—HALF-TERM, JUNE 20th. | 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£30 to £90), JULY 20th. 


IGHER EDUCATION for GIRLS, 1 and 3 TREBOVIR | 
ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W —Mrs. W. R. COLE offers a Liberal 
Education with the Advantages afforded by Residence in London to Pupils from 
the Country or Colonies who desire to Study well and intelligently.—Prospectuses 
and list of references forwarded on application to Mrs, W. R. Cole, The NEXT 
TERM will COMMENCE TUESDAY, September 19th. 











7, AhCseres ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School is VACANT. The Master must be 
a Graduata of some University in the United Kingdom.—Applications and testi- 
monials—thirty copies of each—should be sent, before July 27th, to the under. 
signed, from whom particulars may be obtained. 

Town Clerk’s Office, Lancaster, July Wth. 





ber y Web. _W. 0. ROPER, Town Clerk. 

K ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS, JULY 26th. At least Twelve will be offered, £55-£10, 
—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD, Head-Master. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

a —s - ee te ee ee ee giving fall particulars and 
rms, sent gratis, e list includes Private w) c.—Address, Mr, G, 

STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C.. nitaeiiaciaie 














HURCH CONGRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
OOTOBER 38rp, 41TH, 5TH, and 6TH, 1893. 
List of Subjects and Speakers now ready. 
For particulars address— 
Honorary Sccretaries, 
hurch Congress, 
Council House, 
Birmingham. 








HE UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Incorporated 1880, 


Established 1837. 


Paid-up Oapital 
Reserve Fund essen 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 






LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND | 


are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 


TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies, 


BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 
London. 


CCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 
AND ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY PROVIDING FOR 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Ww. Dz. ed Seca. 





A. VIAN, 


IRKBECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





USE 
F R-Y'S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir C. A. Camerox, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.’”’ 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, 


and Communications upon matters of business, 


should nor be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the PusuisHEeR, 1 Wellington Street, 


Strand, W.C. 


No. 72. JULY, 1893. Price 6s. 


THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


1. THE NICENE AND Post-NiceNE FatTuHers: St, 
ATHANASIUS. 

2. THE GOSPEL OF LIFE. 

DoroTuy SIDNEY. 

Tue Hores oF Humanity. 

. St. Pavt rn Asia MINOR. 

THE GOSPEL OF PETER, 

JOHN KEBLE. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE PROPHETS. 

JOHN KUSKIN. 

THE “‘ TERCENTENARY ” LITERATURE OF THE CON. 
GREGATIONAL UNION, 

Suort NoTIcEs. 


- - irae, and Co., New Street Square, London, 


SPONSES 


_ 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 





WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
| the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
| in casks and cases for home _use and exportation. 
| Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00O., 

Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
| London, W.C. 


| 

‘DHENIX FIRE OFFICE. 
| 19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
| LON . Established 1782, 

| 





Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
| Assured free of all Liability. 
| Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
| W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 
| ie is 





‘JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


GOLD MEDAL. 


READING CASES FOR THE 

SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s, 6d, each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
| Newsagent, or at the Office, 
| 1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 











| R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
| WAFERS give instant relief and rapidly cure 
Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, 
| and all disorders of the Breath and Lungs. In 
| Hysterical, Nervous, and Heart Complaints, they are 
unfailing. In Rheumatic and Nervous Complaints 
| they act like a charm. Nothing else gives such a 
sound, refreshing night’s rest. They taste pleasantly. 
Sold by all Druggists at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


| HE LATE AUSTRALIAN BANK- 
| ING CRISIS has taught the Colonies some 

valuable lessons. During the past nine and a half 
years it is estimated that the public borrowings of 
New South Wales and Victoria alone, amounted to 
over fifty-eight millions sterling. The Governments of 
these Colonies are now pluckily taking to heart the 
| lesson that in the future they must rely upon their 

own resources for success. If they do this their 

future will be bright and prosperous, and the people 
| happy and contented. The wonderful demand which 
has taken place in all countries for Holloway’s Pills 
and Ointment for over fifty years has been due to 
| their sterling merits, There is noailment which they 


| cannot relieve or subdue. 








| 
| 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly 


at Messrs. DamretL and UpHam’s, 283 


Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tus INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. 
U.8.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


BRrENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


ROBERT CARROLL. By M. 


E. Le Crerc, Author of ‘Mistress Beatrice 
Cope,” “ A Rainbow at Night,” &c, 2 vols. 


KINGSMEAD. 


F, Butter. 3 vols. 


The FATE of SISTER 
JESSICA. Ry F. W. Rosinson, Author of 


**Grandmother’s Money,” “The Youngest Miss 
Green,” &c. 3 vols, 


The WINNING of MAY. 


By the Author of “Dr. Edith Romney,” “A 
Woman at the Helm,” &c. 3 vols. 


IN the BALANCE. By G.M. 
Rosins (Mrs, L. Baillie Reynolds), Author of 
“The Ides of March,” ‘The Tree of Know- 
ledge,” &c. 3 vols. 


The SAFFRON ROBE. By 


MareGareT B. Cross, Author of “Thyme and 
Rue,” “ Stolen Honey,” &. 3 vols. 


By Henry 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





This day, at all Libraries. Price 4s, 


THE SCOTTISH REVIEW. 
JULY, 1893. 
CONTENTS. 
1, THE SpanisH BuLaNKS anp CatTHoLic Earis, 
1592-94. By T. G. Law. 
2, Tue Romance or Kine Rotuer, By Professor 
Allan Menzies, D.D. 
ANDREW FLETCHER, THE SCOTTISH 
By J. R. MacDonald. 
THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL HisTorY OF EvROPE. 
By J. Beddoe, LL.D. 
GALLOWAY AND HER FEUDAL SHERIFFS, By J. 
Fergusson. 
Some Heretic Gospets. By F. Legge, 
SHELLFISH CULTURE. By J. H. Fullarton. 
BARBOUR AND BLIND HARRY AS LITERATURE. 
By W. A. Craigie. 
. SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 
10, CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


ALFXANDER GARDNER, Publisher to her Majesty 
pe = Paisley; and 26 Paternoster Square, 
ondon, 


3. PATRIOT. 
4. 


ONS & 


© 





On JULY 26th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 122, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for AUGUST, containing :—WitH Ep@ep Toots, 
Chaps 5-8.—Nieut Lire.—CHAracTeR Note: 
THE SOLDIBR-SERVANT.—SomME Harty MEETING- 
Housrs.—A Fiorma Griri.—Home-Comine.— 
Some PortTuGusrsE SKETCHES.—A WipDow’s TALE, 
by Mrs. Oliphant, Chaps 5-7. 

London: SmitH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 








Now Ready, price 43. net. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS: 
an Argument for State Purchase, 
By JAMES HOLE, 
Author of ‘* Homes of the Working Classes.’” 


CASSBLL aad COMPANY, Limited, London, 
and all Booksellers, 
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THREE NEW NOVELS. 





NOW READY. 
By the AUTHOR of “A SPLENDID COUSIN.” 
MRS. FINCH -BRASSEY. By Mr. 


Anprew Dean, Author of “ Isaac Eller’s Money.” In 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 





NOW READY. 


WHO WINS — LOSES. 


Mary Locke. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By Sopaia 


By the AUTHOR of “ MRS. SEVERN.” 


MRS. ELPHINSTONE of DRUM. 
By Mrs. Srevenson, Author of “Juliet,” &¢. In 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


GREECE UNDER KING GEORGE. 


By R. A. H. BICKFORD-SMITH, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 








Just published, 90 pp., crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


NEW STUDIES IN TENNYSON. 


INCLUDING A 
COMMENTARY ON “MAUD.” 
LUCE. 


By MORTON 
J. BAKER and SON, Clifton. 





OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Unrivalled Sea-Frontage and Open Surroundings, Eight lawn-tennis courts ; 
large swimming-bath ; new Lounge Hall; 250 rooms.—TARIFF of MANAGER. 


| csi ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... 06 see nee 











1848, 


£16,000,000. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 








— 

OurtsipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
Page £10 10 0] Narrow Column ...,, «~ £310 0 
Haif-Page .... ° « 5 5 0} Half-Column.... 115 0 
Quarter-Page . + 212 6] Quarter-Column ..., 017 6 





ComPANIES, 

Outside Page .....sccccsceseee £14 14 0 | Inside Page ........sccsscersoreee £12 12 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per incb. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





Serms of Subscription, 
————_>——_ 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom... ... ite ete eee icc OO On aoe 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, £0... sce ace noe tne 


NOTICE.—In future, the INDEX to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July te December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 


110 6...... 015 3.....0 7 8 








CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, at all Libraries. 


The LIFE of Sir RICHARD FRANCIS 


BURTON, K.C.M.G., &c. By his Wife, Isanet Burton. With numerous 
Portraits, Coloured and other Illustrations, and Maps, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 42s. 
“Tt is a long time since a work so repdete with varied and thrilling interest 
has been produced...... The book is not only a valuable contribution to the history 
of the Victorian age, but a noble tribute of affection, reverence, and admiration 
to the memory of a dead hero by a woman in every way worthy of association 
with his astounding life achievements and unique intellectual powers......a pro- 
duct of rare and highly cultivated intelligence.’"—Daily Telegraph. 

“The two volumes are full of multifarious interest......The book presents a 
striking and faithful portrait of a very remarkable man, and a stirring record of 
a very romantic career.”—Times. 

“ Richard Burton was so fascinating a man, his virility was so gigantic, his 
intellectual powers so remarkable, his activity so ceaseless, his courage so 
splendid, his adventures so numerous and so thrilling, that his ‘ Life’ cannot 
fail to partake of these qualities.” — Daily Chronicle. 


NEW BOOK by W. H. HUDSON. 


BIRDS in a VILLAGE. By W. H. Hudson, 


Author of ‘‘ The Naturalist in La Plata,” “Idle Days in Patagonia,” &c. 


Square crown 8vo, buckram, 7s. 6d. Neat week, 


PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 


HENRY IRVING: a Record of Twenty 


Years at the Lyceum. By Percy Firzarratp, M.A., F.S.A. With Portrait, 
demy 8vo, 14s, 

The Graphic says :—‘* To the playgoing public Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s new 
volume is one of considerable interest, as it is an elaborate history of the 
Lyceum management for the past twenty years...... The record is a brilliant one, 
and, as fully told by the writer, will be valuable in years to come.”’ 





ASHMORE RUSSAN and FREDERICK BOYLE. 


The ORCHID SEEKERS: a Story of 


Adventure in Borneo. By AsHMorE Russan and FREDERICK Borie. Illus- 
trated by Alfred Hartley. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

The Saturday Review says:—‘ A capital story of adventure, such as would 
delight most boys and gratify many of their elders......The book is written with 
great spirit, and the authors are to be congratulated on producing a story full 
of thrilling incident without violating probabilities.” 


General DON BARTOLOME MITRE. 


The EMANCIPATION of SOUTH AMERICA. 


Being a Condensed Translation, by Witutam PILLINa, of ‘The History of 
San Martin.” By General Don Bartrotome Mirre, First Constitutional 
President of the Argentine Republic. Demy 8vo, with Maps, 12s, 

The Liverpool Mercury says :—“‘ Is full of life, is rich in incidents of flood and 
field, and deserves to be a favourite with all persons interested in national move- 
— towards freedom. It is indispensable to the student of South American 

istory.”’ 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 








In 2 vols. demy 8vo, handsome cloth, 21s. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF 
EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 


FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND GiNERAL READERS. 
By Cc. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A., 
Formerly Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 


**It cannot be donbted that Mr. Cruttwell’s method, although somewhat novel 
in English theological literature, is well adapted to harmonise with the dominant 
tendencies of modern religious thought.’’—Times. 

“ Mr, Cruttwell’s success, in making early Christian literature interesting to 
the ‘ general reader ’ of to-day, is great.’’—Scotsman. 

*‘ Mr. Cruttwell’s work betrays everywhere the heart and hand of the earnest 
admirer and scholarly student..... We bave interesting sketches and admirable 
translations of interesting documents, and could wish there were more,”— 
—Manchester Guardian. 


London: 


CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., Ltd., Exeter Street, Strand. 








NOW READY, Illustrated, cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. net. 
HE EARLY DAYS of MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE; 


or, Public School Life between Forty and Fifty Years Ago. To which 
is added A Glimpse of Old Haileybury; Patna during the Mutiny ; A Sketch 
of the Natural History of the Riviera; and Life in an Oxfordshire Village. 
By Epwarp Locxwoop, Indian Civil Service (Retired), Author of ‘* The 
Natural History of Monghyr.” 
Simpk1n, MarsHaLL, Hamitton, Kent and Co., Limited. 
FarRMER and Sons, 295 Edgware Road, 


8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


PROTEST AGAINST AGNOSTICISM. By P. F. 


Firz@EraLp, Author of ‘*The Philosopky of Self-Consciousness,” and 
** A Treatise on the Principle of Sufficient Reason.” 
“ As ably reasoned as it is profound in thought.”—Literary World, ‘‘ Beneath 


the profusion of philosophical and poetical quotations there is a distinct vein 
of thought.”—Mind. “Successful as a protest against the excessive study of 
physicists.”—Saturday Review, 

London: Kraan Pact, TrExcu, Triisyer, and Co., Limited, Paternoster 
House, Charing Cross Koad, W.C. 





UPstaigs and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIEN DING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cernhitl Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 


Donations towards the Funds of the Association should. be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


8vo, 6s. 


The QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 353. 


Published July 18th. 

ConTENTS. 
. THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 
ViscounT SHERBROOKE. 
THE BaTTLE OF HASTINGS, 
NaTIonaL LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
Tue Privy COUNCIL UNDER THE TrDORS 
LaTIN SATIRE. 
BOOKBINDING. 
FALL OF THE ANCIENT REGIME. 
POLITICAL SPIES. 
. THE UNIONIST CAMPAIGN. 


~] 


POONA mt 


— 


st out.—Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY of MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 


From its Foundation to the Present Time. By A. G. Braptey, A, C. CHamp- 
neEys, and J, W. Barnes. Numerous I!lustrations by Old Marlburians, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A LEAP in the DARK; or, Our New 


Constitution. By Professor A. V. Dicey, Author of ‘ England’s Case 
against Home-rule.” 


A NEW EDITION, medium 8v 


ST. JOHN’S WILD SPORTS and NATURAL 


HISTORY of the HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND. Thoroughly Revised, 
with hitherto Unpublished Notes by the Author. Edited, with a Memoir ot 
the Author, by the Rev. M. G. Watkins. With Portrait of Mr. St. John and 
several new Illustrations. 


THIRD EDITION, with Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. 


The RAILWAYS of ENGLAND. By W. M. 


ACWORTH. 

** All who interest themselves in our railways cannot do better than read the 
exceedingly interesting account given by Mr. Acworth. The book is readable, 
cheery, and a model of light-handedness applied to a heavy subject.”-—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


University Extension Manuals. 
Edited by Professor KNIGHT, of St. Andrews University. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 


OUTLINES of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By WiLu1amM RENTON. [Just out. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d 


LOGIC, INDUCTIVE and DEDUCTIVE. 


By Wi.11Am MinT0, late Professor of Logic and Literature, University of 
Aberdeen. With Diagrams, 


The PHYSIOLOGY of the SENSES. By John 


McKenprick, Professor of Physiology in the University of Glasgow, and 
Dr. Snope@rass, Physiological Laboratory, Glasgow. With Illustrations. 


rown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


The RISE of the BRITISH DOMINION in 


INDIA. From the Early Days of the East India Company, By Sir ALFRED 
Lyat1, K.C.B. With Coloured Maps. 





MESSRS. 


TYLSTON AND EDWARDS 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THE ISSUE OF 


A UNIFORM MEMORIAL EDITION 


OF THE WORKS OF THE LATE 


SIR RICHARD F. BURTON. 


NOW READY. 

I.—“<A FersonaL NARRATIVE OF A PILGRIMAGE TO AL- 
Mapinanh AND Meccan.” Complete; carefully Revised 
from the Author’s own Copy, and containing all the ori- 
ginal Coloured Illustrations, and Maps, and Plans, and also 
the Woodcuts from the Later Editions. In 2 vols., price 
Twelve Shillings net. 





' READY THIS MONTH (JULY). 
II.—*A Mission to GeLete, Kine or Danomey.” In 
2 vols., price Twelve Shillings net. 





READY SHORTLY. 
III.—* VikkRaAM AND THE VAMPIRE: TALES oF Hinpu 
Devitry.” With 33 Illustrations by Ernest Griset. In 
1 vol., price Six Shillings net. 
There will also be a Large-Paper Edition of this Book, limited in number, 
which will, in addition, contain a new photogravure Frontispiece by Albert 
Letchford, Price and particulars on application to the Publishers. 


EACH WORK IS SOLD SEPARATELY. 





Messrs. TYLSTON and EDWARDS, Publishers, 
13 CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON, E.C. 
TRADE SUPPLIED BY Mzssrs. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Ltd. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’s SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 








MACMILLAN & CO.S NEW BOOKS, 
PIETRO GHISLERI. By F. Manioy 


CrawFrorp. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 
SPEAKER.—“ Mr. Marion Crawford is an artist, and a great one, and he has 
been brilliantly successful in a task in which ninety-nine ont of every hundred 
writers would have failed.” 


MANY INVENTIONS. By Rupyary 


Krptinc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘TIMES.—‘ Mr. Kipling’s volume is fully equal to anything he has done. 
Exhibiting unimpaired all his characteristic excellences, it is remarkable for a 
wider choice of topic. This may be fairly taken as a sign of ripening powers,” 


FOR THE QUINCENTENARY OF WINCHESTER COLLEGE, 


The ANCIENT WAYS: Winchester 


Fifty Years Avo. By the Rev. W. TuckWELr, M.A., Rector of Stockton, late 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. Illustrated, Globe 8 vo, 4s. 6d, 


The OLD SYRIAC ELEMENT in 
the TEXT of CODEX BEZA., By F. H. Cuasz, B.D., Lecturer in 
Theology at Christ’s College, and Pri.cipal of the Clergy Training School, 
Cambridge. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The AKHMIM FRAGMENT of the 


APOCRY PHAL GOSPEL of St. PETER. With an Introduc. 
tion, Notes, and Indices. By H. B. Swerr, D.v., Litt.D. (Dublin), Fellow 
of Gonville and Caius College, Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, 
8vo, 5s. net. 


SOCIAL MORALITY. — Twenty-one 


Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge. By F. D. Maurice, 
Professor of Casuistry and Moral Philosophy. A New Edition, Crown 8v0, 


3s. 6d 
The Cberslep Series. 


Globe 8vo, 5s. each vol. 
NEW AND RECENT VOLUMES. 
The LITERARY WORKS of JAMES 
SMETHAM. Edited by Witt1am Davies, 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—* The volume is rich in varied interest......The essays 


and poems combiue to stamp a clear and delightful impression of the artist and 
the man,” 


LETTERS of JAMES SMETHAM. 


With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by SARAH SMETHAM and WILLIAM 
Davies. With a Portrait. 


ATHENZUM.—“ These letters are the finest sort of record of the man—a 
noble and inspiring record; and they are, as letters, perhaps among the best 
ever written,” 


The MAXIMS and REFLECTIONS 


of GOETHE. Translated, with Introduction, by T. BAILEY SauNDERS, 
SCIENCE and a FUTURE LIFE, 
and other Essays. By F. W. H. Myers, M.A, 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


Just published, demy 8vo, wrapper, 6d.; by post, 7d. 


THE NEW TYRANNY: 


A Study in Present-Day Politics. 
By CIVIS. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
_ NAVAL MANGUVRES, 1893. : 
STANFORD’S CHART of the NAVAL MAN- 


CEUVRES, 1893, showing the Limits of the Maneuvre Field, the “ Forbidden 
Belt,” and the Coasts assigned to the ‘* Red” and “ Blue” sides. Soundings 
are marked, and Tables appended give the Names of the Vessels engaged ou 
each side, the Places of Assembly, &c. Price ls.; per post, ls. ld» 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 








NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, & CO.”S POPULAR 
2s. and 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


On July 26th, POPULAR EDITION, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; or, 
limp red cloth, 2s. 6d, 


The NEW RECTOR. By Sranuzy J. Weyman, 


Author of “The House of the Wolf,” &c. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
NEW VOLUME EDITED BY VAL C. PRINSEP, A.R.A. 


On July 26th, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The STORY of ABIBAL the TSOURIAN. 


Translated from the Phoenician by Epwarp Love. Lester. Preceded by 
an Account of the Finding of the Manuscript, by EmiLy Watson, Edited by 
VaL C, PrinsepP, A.R.A., Author of ‘‘ Virginie.” 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


JUST PUBLISHED, No. 526 (July 20th) of 
OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing an interesting Relic of Dr. Johnson and James Boswell, Books 
in Old English Poetry, some scarce Sets, and numerous good Books in many 
branches of Science, Art, and General Literature. 





A Copy post-free on application to H. SOTHERAN and CO,, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








Tr) 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





IMMEDIATELY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


STRAY SPORT. By J. Moray 


Brown, Author of ‘‘ Shikar Sketches,” ‘‘ Powder, Spur, and Spear,” “ The 
Days when we went Hog-Hunting.” In 2 vols. post 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 21s. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ROUND the BLACK MAN’S 


GARDEN. By Zé.ie Cotvite, F.R.G.S. With 2 Maps and 52 Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author and from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“The great charm of Mrs, Colvile’s book lies in its freshness and utter absence 
of affectation...... It is one of the cleverest as well as most informing books of its 
class that has been published for a very long time.”’—St James’s Budget, 

“Jt is excellent reading and freefrom cant and gush of all kinds ; moreover, she 
has a story to tell, and can observe and describe with vigour and humour,’”’— 
National Observer. 

“Throughout Mrs. Colvile is a lively and entertaining, and at the same time 
an instructive, companion..,...The book is charmingly illustrated from her own 
sketches.”’— Scotsman, 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BALMORAL: a Romance of the 


Queen’s Country, By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, Author of ‘ The City of Sun- 
shine,” “‘ Life of Lord Keith,” “Scotland and Scotsmen in the Highteenth 
Century,” “ Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


“No one who wishes to read a reully first-rate novel should miss reading 
* Balmoral.’ ’’—Observer. 

“ A stirring tale of love and adventure.”—Black and White. 

“4 thoroughly well-written and spirited novel.”’—Scotsman, 

“Well worth reading.’’—Athenzum. 

“The work is exceptionally clever.’’—Liverpool Mercury. 

“A delightful romance,”—Birimingham Gazette, 


The HISTORY and POETRY of the 


SCOTTISH BORDER: their Main Features and Relations. By Joun 
Veitcu, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glas- 
gow; Author of ‘‘The Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry,” &. New 
and Enlarged Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 16s. 

“Regarded as a now complete and organic whole, Professor Veitch’s work 
may be said to be an adequate and final text-book of its subject in all its aspects, 
—topographical, geological, historical, ethnological, and poetical...... We know no 
book dealing with a particular region at once so reliable in its information, and 
so attractive.””—Spectator, 


LIFE IN THE HAREM. 


RECOLLECTIONS of an EGYPT- 


IAN PRINCESS. By her English Governess (Miss E. CHENNELLS). Being 
a Record of Five Years’ Residence at the Court of Ismael Pasha, Khédive, 
Seeond Edition. With 3 Portraits, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“A most startlingly vivid conception of that cloistered life behind the lattice 
of the royal harem.””—Daily Chronicle. 


PLEASANT MEMORIES of a BUSY 


LIFE. By Davip Prypr, M.A., LL.D., Author of “ Highways of Literature,”’ 
“Great Men in European History,’ ‘‘ Biographical Outlines of English 
Literature,” &c. With a Mezzotint Portrait. Post 8vo, 6s, 
“The book is shrewd and entertaining, and many of its reminiscences recall 
analmost vanished phase of Scottish life and character...... Racy anecdotes which 
throw into vivid relief the characteristics of the Scottish peasantry.’’—Speaker. 


THE WORISHOFEN WATER-CURE. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of the AUTHORISED ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION, 


MY WATER-CURE. As Tested 


through morejthan Thirty Years, and Described for the Healing of Diseases 
and the Preservation of Health. By SEspastian Knerpp, Parish Priest of 
Worishofen (Bavaria). With a Portrait and other Illustrations. Trans- 
lated from the Thirtieth German Edition by A. pE F. With an Appendix, 
containing the Latest Developments of Pfarrer Kneipp’s System, and a Pre- 
face by E. GeRarp, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


“*My Water-Cure’ is undoubtedly a ‘quaint book.’ There is something 
restorative in its very unconventional simplicity and earnestness.”—Saturday 
Revirw, 


“A truly wonderful account cf the achievements of water.”— Observer, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS AND C0.’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. WATSON, 


SWIMMING. By Archibald Sinclair and 


Wit1i1amM Henry, Hon. Secs. of the Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates 
and 106 Illustrations in the Text by 8. T. Dadd, and from Photographs by 
G. Mitchell. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Just published, 
‘ At last swimmers have a standard work of reference—complete, reliable, and 
brimming over with information.”’—English Sports, 





Just published, FOURTH EDITION, thoroughly Revised. 


RACING and STEEPLE-CHASING, By 
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